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of his two companions, ho of groat forethought and cont^er* 
able intelligence immediately set out by a current and reached 
another deep lake.^^ The fishermen, seeing that all th4* 
water had been baled out, shut in the fishes that remained by 
diverse means.^’ Then they began to agitate the little water 
that remained, and as they began to catch the fish, the 
procrastinating pakuZa was caught with many others.^’ When 
the fishermen began to tie to a long string the fishes they had 
caught, the pakida who was noted for presence of mind thrust 
himself into the company of those that had been so tied and 
remained quietly among them,^* biting the string, for he 
thought that he should do it to give the appearance of being , 
caught. The fishermen believed that all the fishes attached to 
the string had been caught. They then removed them to m 
piece of deep water for washing them. Just at that time the 
Pakula noted for presence of mind, leaving the string, quickly 
escaped.^^ That fish, however, who had been procrastinating, 
foolish and senseless and without intelligence as he was, and, 
therefore, unable to escape, met with his death.^' 

'' 'Thus every one meets with destruction, like the procras- 
tinating fish, who from want of intelligence cannot divine 
the hour of danger. That man, again, who regarding him- 
self clever does not seek his own good in proper time, incurs 
great danger like the pakvla who had presence of mind.^* 
Hence these two only, viz,, he that has much forethought and 
he that has presence of mind, succeed in obtaining happiness. 
Be, however, that is procrastinating meets with destruction.*^ 
Diverse are the divisions of time, such as KdahthS, Kdl&f 
Muhurta, day, night, Lava, month, fortnight, the six seasons, 
Kalpa, year.*’ The divisions of the Earth are called place. 
Time cannot be seen. As regards the success of any object or 
purpose, it is achieved or not achieved according to the wnmiy MP 
in which the mind is set to think of it.** These two, viz,, the 
person of forethought and the person of presence of mind, 
have been declared by the Rishia to be the foremost of men in 
all treatises, on morality and profit and in those dealing wiHi 
emanci^tion.*? One, however, that does everything after 
reflection and scrutiny, one that avails of proper means for 
^5 
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tlie Accomplishment of one’s olgects^ always succeeds in aeliiev- 
ing much* Those again that act ’with due regard to time and 
place succeed in winning results better than the mere man of 
foresight and the man of presence of mind’ 


SBonOK oxxxvm. 

'**Tudhishthira saidr^-^-^Tkou hastr O bull of Bharata’s race, 
siud that that intelligence which provides against the future, 
as well as that which can meet presmt emergencies, is every* 
where superior, white procrastination brings about destruc* 
tion,^ I desire, O grandsire, to hear of that superior intelli- 
gence aided by which a king, conversant with the scriptures 
and well versed with morality and profit, may not be 
ctupified even when surrounded by many foes.* I ask thee 
this, O chief of Kuru’s race ! It behoveth tbee to discourse 
to me on this I* I desire to hear everything, conformable 
to what has been laid down in the scriptures, about the 
manner in which a king should conduct himself when he is 
assailed by many foes.* When a king falls into distress, a 
large number of foes, provoked by his past acts, range them- 
wolves against him and seek to vanquish him,* How may a 
kiugt weak and alone, succeed in holding up his head when 
lie is challenged on all sides by many powerful kings leagued 
together ?* How does a king at such times make friends and 
J[>ea ! How should he, O bull of Bharata’s race, behave at 
such a time towards both friends and foes ?' When those 
that have all the indications of friends really become his 
foes, what should the king then do if he is to obtain happi- 
ness ?* With whom should he make war and with whom 
should he make peace 1 Bvea if he be strong, how should 
he behave in the midst of foes 1* O scorcher of foes, this I 
rfgafid to be the highest of all questbns connected with the 
liiaoharge of kingly duties. There are few men for listening 
4o the answer of this question and none to answer it** save 
Ohatanu’s son Bhisbma firmly wedded to truth and having all 
Ids senses under control ! O thou that art highly blessedi 
«efieet upon it and dbeouiae to me w it 
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tuSdr^^O Yudliishthini^ this question is certain*^ 
worthy of thee 1 Its answer is firau^t with great happi^ 
ness. Listen to me, O sour as I declare to thee, O BhSratc^ 
all the duties not generally known that should be practised* 
in seasons of distress.^* A foe becomes a friend, and a friend^ 
also becomes a foe. The course of human actions, througlr 
the combination of circumstances, becomes rery nncertain4^* 
As regards, therefore, what should be done and what should 
not, it is necessary Ihat paying heed to the requirements of 
time and place, one isdtould either trust one’s foes or makw 
war.^* One should, even exerting one’s self to one’s best^ 
make friends with men of intelligence and knowledge that 
desire one’s welfare. One should make peace with even one’a 
foes, when, O Bharata, one’s life-breaths cannot otherwise bw 
saved.^* That foolish man who never makes peace witlr 
foes, never succeeds in winning any gain or acquiring any of 
those fruits for which others endeavour. He again who 
makes peace with foes and quarrels with even friends after w 
full consideration of circumstances, succeeds in obtaining' 
great fruits.^^ In this connection is cited the old story of tho 
discourse between a cat and a mouse at the foot of a banian.’^* 
^^Bhishma continued, — ^‘There was a large banian in tho 
midst of an extensive forest. Covered with many kinds of 
creepers, it was the resort of diverse kinds of birds.^*^ It had 
a large trunk from which numerous branches extended in alB 
directions. Delightful to look at, the shade it afforded was 
very refreshing. It stood in the midst of the forest, and 
animals of diverse species lived on it.‘^ A mouse of greab 
wisdom, named Palita, lived at the foot of that tree, bavilig 
made a hole there with a hundred outlets.*^ On the branches 
of the tree there lived a cat,* of the name of Lomaqa, in 
great happiness, daily dovouring a large number of birdsi** 
Sometime after, a Ckanddla came into the forest and built 
a hut for himselE Every evening after sunset he spread his 
^aps.’^ Indeed, spreading his nets made of leathern strings 
he went back to his hut, and happily passing the night in 
sleep, retturtied to the. spot at the dawn of day.** Diverse 
kinds of animals fell into his traps ev^ xiight« And it se* 
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hftpp^ii^ thAt OM Askf the citt» in a monmit of beedlessaes&r, 
araa caught in the scare*” O thou of great wisdom^ when 
his &e the cat who was at all times an enemy of the mouse 
species was thus caught in the net, the mouse Palita came 
out of his hole and began to tore about fearleiwly.” While 
trustfully roving through the forest in search of food, the 
mouse after a little while Saw the meat (that the Chanddlm 
had spread there as lure).” Gtetting upon the trap, the little 
animal began to eat the flesh. Laughing mentally, he even 
got upon his enemy entangled helplessly in the net.** 
tent on eating the flesh, he did not mark his own danger, 
for as he suddenly cast his eyes he saw a terrible foe of his 
arrived at that spot.’* That foe was none else than a restless 
mongoose of coppery eyes, of the name of Harita. Living 
in underground holes, its body resembled the flower of a reed.” 
Allured to that spot by the scent of the mouse, the animal 
came there with great speed for devouring his prey. And he 
stood on his haunches, with head upraised, licking the corners 
of his mouth with his tongue.’^ The mouse beheld at the 
same time another foe living in the holes of trees, then sitting 
on the branch of the banian. It was a night- wandering owl 
of the name of Chandraka of sharp beaks.” Having become 
an object of sight with both the mun goose and the owl, the 
mouse, in great alarm, began to think in this sixaiiu^'^At 
such a season of great danger, when death itself is staring me 
in the face, when there is fear on every side, how should one 
act that wishes for one’s good — Encompassed on all sides by 
danger, seeing fear in every direction, the mouse, filled with 
alarm for his safety, made a high resolution.” — Warding off 
even innumerable dangers by hundreds of means, one should 
always save one’s life* Danger, at the present moment, en* 
compasses mo on every side !” If I were to descend, firom this 
toap on the ground, without adequate precautions, the mun- 
geese will surely eeize and devour me. If 1 remain on thia 
trap, the owl will Jiursly seirn me. If, again, the cat suc- 
ceeds in disentangling himelf from the wet, he also is certain 
to^vour me It is not prop^, however, that a person of our 
iptelligtate should lose .his wits. 1 shall, tberefoie, strive m y 
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best to savO my life, aided by proper means and intelligence.^ 
A person possessed of intelligence and wisdom and conversant 
with the sckmce o£ policy never sinks, however great and 
terrible the danger that threatens him.^ At present, how- 
ever, I do not behold any other refuge than this cat. He is 
an enemy. But he is in distress. The service that I can do 
him is very great.^^ Sought to be made a prey by three foes, 
bow should I now act for saving my life ? I should now 
seek the protection of one of those foes, viz*, the cat.*^ 
Taking the aid of the science of policy, let me counsel the 
cat for his good, so that I may, with my intelligence, escape 
from all the three.** The cat is my great foe, but the 
distress into which he has fallen is very great. Let me try 
whether I can succeed in making thb foolish creature under- 
stand his own interests. Having fallen into such distress, 
he may make peace with me.** A person when afflicted by 
a stronger one should make peace with even an enemy. 
Professors of the science of policy say that even this should 
he the conduct of one who having fallen into distress seeks 
the safety of his life.** It is better to have a learned person. 
for an enemy than a fool for a friend. As regards myself, 
my life now rests entirely in the hands of my enemy the 
cat.** I shall now address the cat on the subject of his 
own liberation. Perhaps, at this moment, it would not be 
wrong to take the cat for an intelligent and learned foo I— ^ 
Even thus did that mouse, surrounded by foes, pursue his re- 
flections.** Having reflected in this strain, the mouse, con- 
versant with the soieiice of Profit and well acquainted with 
occasions when war should be declared and peace made, 
gently addressed the cat, saying, *^-^I address thee in friendsfaip, 
O cat ! Art thou alive ? 1 wish thee to live ! 1 desire the 
good of us both 1** O amiable one, thou hast no cause for 
four. Thou shalt Hve in hi^ipiness I I shall rescue thee, if, 
imfeed, thou doet not slay me !** There is an exeellent. ex- 
pedient in this ease, which suggests itself to me, and by 
which you may obtain your escape and I mi^ obtain great 
benefit.** By reflecting earnestly 1 have hit upon that ex- 
pedient for thy sake and for my sake, for it will benefit both 
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of us.*^ There are the mungoose ond the owl^ both waitinj 
with evil intent. Only so long, O cat, as they do not attaci 
me, is my life safe !•• There that wretched owl with restles 
glances and horrid cries is eyeing me from the branch of thad 
tree ! I am exceedingly frightened by it." Friendship, m 
regards the good, is seven-paced.* Possessed of wisdom aa 
thou art, thou art my friend. I shall act towlirds thee as a 
friend. Thou needst have no fear now." Without my help, 
O cat, thou wilt not succeed in tearing the net. I, however, 
shall cut the net for serving thee, if thou abstain from killing 
me !" Thou hast lived on this tree and I have lived at its 
loot. Both of us have dwelt here for many long years. Ail 
this is known to thee." He upon whom nobody places his 
trust, and ho who never trusts another, are never applauded 
by the wise. Both of them are unhappy." For this reason, 
let our love for each other increase, and let there be union 
amongst us both. Men of wisdom never applaud the en- 
deavour to do an act when its opportunity has passed away.®* 
Know that this is the proper time for such an understanding 
amongst us. I wish that thou shouldst live, and thou also 
wbhest that I should live.®® A man crosses a deep and large 
river by a piece of wood. It is seen that the man takes the 
piece of wood to the other side, and the piece of wood also 
takes the man to the other side.®® Like this, our compact 
also will bring happiness to both of us. I will rescue thee, 
and thou also wilt rescue me — Having said these words 
that were beneficial to both of them, that were fraught with 
reason and on that account highly acceptable, the mouse 
Falita waited in expectation of an answer.*’ 

** ‘Hearing these well-chosen words, fraught with reason 
and highly acceptable, that the mouse said, the mouse's fre 
possessed of judgment and forethought, ois., the cat, said these 
words in reply.** Endued with great intelligence, and possess- 
ed of eloquence, the cat, reflecting upon his own state, praised 

* The meaning is that as regards good men, they become friends 
in no time. By taking only eevea steps in a walk together, two ftHoh 
men beooms friendn-^X» 
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the words of the speaker and honored him gentle words in 
return*^ Possessed of shaip foreteet and hhaving eyes that 
resembled the stones called lapis lasuli, the cat, called Lo- 
Hia^a, gently eyeing the mouse, answered as follows am 

delighted with thee, O amiable one 1 Blessed bo thou that 
wishest me to live! Do that, without hesitation, which 
thou thinkest to be of beneficial consequences I am 
certainly in great distress. Thou art, if possible, in greater 
distress still ! Let there be a compact between us with- 
out delay 1*' I will do that which is opportune and necessary 
for the accomplishment of our business, O puissant one ! If 
thou rescuest me, thy service will go for nothing.^ I place 
myself in thy hands ! I am devoted to thee ! I shall wait 
upon and serve thee like a disciple ! I seek thy protection 
and shall always obey thy behests — Thus addressed, the 
mouse Palita, addressing in return the cat who was com- 
pletely under his control, said these words of grave import 
and high wisdom Thou hast spoken most magnanimously. 
It could scarcely be unexpected from one like thee I Listen 
to me as I disclose the expedient I have hit upon for benefit- 
ing both of U8,^‘ I will crouch myself beneath thy body, 

I am exceedingly frightened at the mungoose I Do thou 
save me I Kill me not I 1 am competent to rescue thee 
Protect me also from the owl, for that wretch too wishes to 
seize me for his prey. I shall cut the noose that entangles 
thee. I swear by Truth, O friend — Hearing these judici* 
ous words fraught with reason, Lomaga, filled with delight, 
east his eyes upon Palita and applauded him with exclama- 
tions of welcome.^* EEaving applauded Palita, the cat, disposed 
to friendliness, reflected for a moment, and gladly said with- 
out losing any time,^‘— Come quickly to me ! Blessed be 
thou, thou art, indeed, a friend dear to me as life ! O thou 
of great wisdom, through thy grace I have almost got back 
my life r* Whatever it is in my power to do for thee now, 
tell me and I shall do it. Let there be peace between us, O 
friend Liberated from this danger, 1 shaH, with all my 
fyiends and relatives, do all that may be agreeable and bene- 
frcial to thee/* 0 amiable one, free! from this distress, I 
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shall certi^ly ssek to glad&n th^ and wofdup and honor 
thee on ovary oocasioh in te^vutn for thy servioea^ A person 
by doing even abundant services in return never becomes 
equal the person that did him good in the first instance 
The former does those services for the sake of services received 
The latter, hosrever, should be held to have acted without 
any such motive.**— 

''Bhishma continued, — 'The mouse, having thus made the 
cat understand his own interests, trustfully crouched beneath 
his enemy’s body.*^ Possessed of learning, and thus assured 
by the cat, the mouse trustfully laid himself thus under the 
breast of the cat as if it were the lap of his &ther or 
mother.*** Beholding him thus ensconced within the body 
of the cat, the mungoose and the owl both became hopeless 
of seizing their prey.** Indeed, seeing that close intimacy 
between the mouse and the cat, both Harita and Ghandraka 
became alarmed and filled with wonder.** Both of them had 
strength and intelligence. Olever in seizing their prey, 
though near, the mungoose and the owl felt themselves tin* 
able to wean the mouse and the cat from that compact.** 
Indeed, beholding the cat and the mouse make that covenant 
for accomplishing their mutual ends, the mungoose and owl 
both left that spot and went away to their respective 
abodes.** After this, the mouse Palita, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, began, as he lay under 
the body of the cat, to cut the strings of the noose slowly, 
waiting for the proper time to finish his work.** Distressed 
by the strings that entangled him, the cat became impatient 
upon seeing the mouse slowly cutting away the noose.^* Be- 
holding the mouse employed so slowly in the work, the cat 
.wishing to expedite him in the task, said :** — ^How is it, O 
amiable one, that thou dost not proceed with haste in thy 
work ? Dost thou disregard me now, having tiiyself succeed- 
ed in thy object ? O slayer of foes, do thou cut these strings 
quickly 1 The hunter will soon come here !**— Thus addressed 
by tbeofi^who had become impatient, the mouse possessed 
of intelligence said these beneficial words fraught with his 
own good unto the cat who did not seem to possess much 
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wisdom:*^— Waiir in' silencef O amiable one! Expedition is 
not necessary ! Drive all thy feare ! We know the re- 
qairements of time. We are not wasting time When an 
act is bogun at an improper time, it never becomes profitable 
when accomplished. That act, on the other hand, which is 
began at the pr<>per time, always produces splendid fruits.** 
If thou be freed at an improper time, I shall have to stand 
in great fear of thee I Therefore, do thou wait for the proper 
time. Do not be impatient, O friend !** When I shall seo 
the hunter approach towards this spot armed with weapons* 
1 shall cut the strings at that moment of fear to both 
of us 1“ Freed then, thou wilt ascend the tree. At that time 
thou wilt not think of anything else save the safety of thy 
life." And when thou, O Lomaga, wilt fly away in fear, 

I shall enter my hole and thou wilt get upon the tree I®'— 
Thu'S addressed by the mouse in words that were beneficial 
to him, the cat, possessed of intelligence and eloquence, and 
impatient of saving his -life, replied unto the mouse in the 
following words.®^ Indeed, the cat, who had quickly and 
properly done his own part of the covenant, addressing 
the mouse who was not expeditious in discharging his part, 
said,*^ — I rescued thee from a great danger with consider* 
able promptness. Alas, honest persons never do the business 
of their friends in this way. Filled with delight while 
doing it, they do it otherwise Thou shouldst do what 
is for my good with greater expedition. O thou of great 
wisdom, do thou exert a little so that good may be done 
to both of us If, on the other hand, remembering our 
former hostility thou art only suffering the time to slip away* 
know, O wicked wight, that the consequence of this act of 
thine will surely be to lessen the duration of thy own 
life If I have ever, before this, unconsciously done thee 

any wrong, thou shouldst not bear it in remembrance. I beg 
thy forgiveness. Be gratified with me — ^After the cat 
had said these words, the mouse, possessed of intelligence and 

^ Virtue prolongs life, and sin and wickedness always shorten it. 
Hhia is laid down almost everynrhers in the Hinda 4 scd|ptares.«TJS. s 
58 
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wisdom and knowledge of the scriptures, said these excellent 
words unto him have, O cat, heard what thou hast said 

in furtherance of thy own object. Listen, however, to me 
as I tell thee what is consistent with my own objects 
That friendship in which there is fear and which cannot be 
kept up without fear, should be maintained with great caution 
Hke the hand (of the snake-charmer) from the snake's 
fangs The person that does not protect himself after 
having made a covenant with a stranger individual, finds 
that covenant to be productive of injury instead of benefit.^^ 
Nobody is nobody’s friend ; nobody is nobody ’e well wisher ; 
persons become friends or foes only from motives of interest.^”® 
Interest enlists interest even as tame elephants catch wild 
individuals of their species. After, again, an act has been 
accomplished, the doer is scarcely regarded. For this reason, 
all s^ts should be so done that something may remain to be 
done.^®® When I shall set thee free, thou wilt, afflicted by 
the fear of the hunter, fly away for thy life without evw 
thinking of seising Behold, all the strings of this 

net have been cut by me. Only one remains to be cut I I 
will cut that also with haste. Be comforted, O Loma 9 a 1“^ 
—While the mouse and the cat were thus talking with each 
other, both in serious danger, the night gradually wore away. 
A great fear, however, penetrated the heart of the 
When at last morning came, the Chanddla, whose name was 
Barigha, appeared on the scene. His visage was frightful. 
His hair was black and twany. His hips were very large and 
his aspect was very fierce. Of a large mouth that extended 
from ear to ear, and exceedingly filthy, his ears were very long. 
Armed with weapons and accompanied by a pac^ of dogs, the 
grim-looking man appeared on the scene.^^^^® Beholding 
that individual who resembled a messenger of Yama, the cat 
became filled with fear. Penetrated with fright, ho addressed 
Palita and said, — ^What shalt thou do now — The mouse 
very quickly cut the remaining string that held fast the 
cat. Freed from the noose, the cat ran with speed and got 
upon the banian.^^® Palita also, freed from that situation 
0# danger anil the preae^ee of a terrible foe, quickly fled 
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and entered his hole. Loma^a meanwhile had climbed ther 
high tree.*^^^ The hunter, seeing everything, took up his net: 
Bhs hopes frustrated, he also quickly left that spot.^^^ Indeed, 
O' bull of Bharata’s race, the Chanddla returned to his abode. 
Liberated from that great peril, and having obtained back his 
life which is so very valuable, the cat from the branches of; 
that tree addressed the mouse Palita then staying within the 
hole, and said,^^* — Without having conversed with me, thou 
hast suddenly run away. I hope thou dost not suspect me of 
any evil intent ? I am certainly grateful and thou hast d()ne 
me a great service.^*® Having inspired me with trustfulness 
and having given me my life, why dost thou not approach me 
at a time when friends should enjoy the sweetness of friend* 
ship Having made friends, he that forgets them afterwards, 
is regarded a wicked person and never succeeds in obtaining 
friends at times of danger and need.^^^ I have been, O friend, 
honored and served by thee to the best of thy power. It be- 
hoveth thee to enjoy the company of my poor self who bos 
become thy friend.^*® Like disciples worshipping their precep- 
tor, all the friends I have, all my relatives and kinsmen, wil! 
honor and worship thee I myself too shall worship thee 
with all thy friends and kinsmen. What grateful person is 
there that will not worship the giver of his life Be thou 
the lord of both my body and home ! Be thou the disposer 
of all my wealth and possessions Be thou my honored 

counseller and do thou rule me like a father ! I swear by my 
life that thou hast no fear from us.^^^ lu intelligence thou 
art U^anas himself. By the power of thy understanding thou 
hast conquered us. Possessed of the strength of policy, thou 
hast given us our life !“• — Addressed in such soothing wordt^ 
by the cat, the mouse, conversant with all that is productive 
of the highest good, replied in these sweet words that were 
beneficial to himself:^*®—! have heard, O Loma^a, all that 
thou hast said. Listen now as I say what appears to me.^‘® 
Friends should be well examined. Foes also should be well 
studied. In this world, a task like this is regarded by even* 
the learned as a difficult one depending upon acute intelli- 
^gence/” Friends assume the guise Qf ftud foes assume 
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the guise of friends. When compacts of friendship are frrm^ 
ed, it is difficult for the parties to understand whether the 
other parties are really moved by lust and wrath.“* There 
is no such thing as a foe. There is no such thing in existence 
as a friend. It is force of circumstances that creates friends 
and foes.“^ He who regards hb own interests ensured as 
long as another person lives and thinks them indangered 
when that other person will cease to live, takes that other 
person for a friend and considers him so as long as those 
interests of his are not clashed against.^** There is no condi- 
tion that deserves permanently the name either of friend- 
ship or hostility. Both friends and foes arise from considera- 
tions of interest and Frienj^ship becomes changed 

into enemity in the course of time. A foe also becomes 
a friend. Self-interest is very powerful.^*® He who reposes 
blind trust on friends and always behaves with mistrust 
towards foes without paying any regard to considerations 
of policy, finds his life to be unsafe.^*' He who, disregarding 
all considerations of policy, sets his heart upon an affection- 
ate union with either friends or foes, comes to be regarded 
as a person whose understanding has been unhinged.^’*' One 
should not repose trust upon a person undeserving of trust, 
nor should one triist too much a person deserving of trust. 
The danger that arises from blind reposing of confidence 
b such that it cuts the very roots (of the person that 
reposes such confidence),”® The father, the mother, the son, 
the maternal unclOy the sister’s son, and other relatives and 
kinsmen, are all guided by considerations of interest and 
profit”® Father and mother may be seen to discard the dear 
son if fallen.* People take care of their own selves. Behold 
the efficacy of self4ntereat O thou that art possessed of 
great wbdom,* fab escape is very difficult who immediately 
after he is freed from danger seeks the means of his enemy’s 
happiness !”* Thou earnest down from the tree-top to 
thb very spot Thou eouldst not, from levity of under- 
standing, asoertain that a net had been spread here.”® A 

, /* a, U iSECSsM fpr^iryeligiouB practic6B.-^T. 
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person* possessed of levity of understanding, fails to pro-* 
teet his own self How can he protect others ? Such a 
person* without doubt* ruins all his acts.^*^ Thou tellest me 
in sweet words that I am very dear to thee ! Hear me* how- 
ever, O friend* the reasons that exist on my side.^** One 
becomes dear from an adequate cause. One becomes a foe 
from an adequate cause. This whole world of creatures is 
moved by the desire of gain (in some form or other). One 
never becomes dear to another (without cause).^*^ The friend- 
ship between two uterine brothers, the love between husband 
and wife, depends upon interest. I do not know any kind of 
affection between any persons that does not rest upon some 
motive of self-int6re8ti|||[ If, as is sometimes seen, uterine 
brothers or husband and wife having quarreled reunite to- 
gether from a natural affection, such a thing is not to be seen 
in persons unconnected with one another.^*® One becomes 
dear for one’s liberality. Another becomes dear for his sweet 
words. A third becomes so in consequence of his religious 
acts. Generally, a person becomes dear for the purpose he 
serves.^*® The affection between us arose from a sufficient 
cause. That cause exists no longer. On the other hand, from 
adequate reason, that affection between us has come to an 
end.'®^ What is that reason, 1 ask, for which 1 have become 
so dear to thee, beside.s thy desire of making me thy 
prey ? Thou shouldst know that I am not forgetful of this.*®* 
Time spoils reasons. Thou seekest thy own interests. Others, 
however, possessed of wisdom, understand their own interests. 
The world rests upon the example of the wise. Thou shouldst 
not address such words to a person possessed of learning and 
competent to understand his own interests.*®* Thou art power- 
ful. The reason of this affection that thou showest for me 
now is ill-timed. Guided, however, by my own interests, I 
myself am firm in peace and war that are themselves very 
unstable.*®® The circumstances under which peace ia to be 
made or war declared are changed aa quickly as the clouds 
change their form. This very day thou wert my foe. This 
very day, again, thou wert my friend. This very day thou 
hast once more becomd my enemy. Behold the levity of the 
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considerations that move living creatures There was 
friendship between us as long as there was reason for its 
existence. That reason^ dependant upon time, has passed 
away. Without it, that friendship also has passed away.^^ 
Thou art by nature my foe. From circumstances thou becom- 
est my friend. That state of things has passed away. The 
old state of enemity that is natural has come back.^” Tho- 
roughly conversant as I am with the dictates of policy that 
have been thus laid down, tell me, why shall I enter today, 
for thy sake, the net that is spread for me Through thy 
power I was freed from a great danger. Through my power 
thou hast been freed from a similar danger. Each of us has 
served the other. There is no need o^jgpiiting ourselves again 
in friendly intercourse.^** O amiable one, the object thou 
hadst has been accomplished. The object I had has also been 
accomplished. Thou hast now no need for me except to make 
me your food.^** I am thy food. Thou art the eater. I am. 
weak. Thou art strong. There cannot be a Mendly union 
between us when we are situated so unequally.^*® I under- 
stand thy wisdom. Having been rescued from the net, thou 
applaudest me so that thou mayst succeed in easily making 
food of me.^*^ Thou wert entangled in the net for the sake 
of food. Thou hast been freed from it. Thou feelest now the 
pangs of hunger. Having recourse to that wisdom which 
arises from a study of the scriptures, thou seekest verily to 
eat me up today.^®* I know that thou art hungry. I 
know that this is thy hour for taking food. Thou art seek- 
ing for thy prey, with thy eyes directed towards me.^®* Thou 
hast sons and wives. Thou seekest still friendly union with 
me and wishest to treat me with affection and do me services. 
O friend, I am incapable of acceding to this proposal.^®* 
Seeing me with thee, why will not thy dear spouse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up ?^®* I shall not, there- 
fore, imite with thee in friendship. The reason no longer 
exists for such a union. If, indeed, thou dost not forget my 
gjood offices, think of what will be beneficial to me and be 
pomfortable.^®* What person is there jiossessed of any wisdom 
^hat will place bimtelf under of a foe thati is uot^ 
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distinguished for righteousness, that is in pangs of hunger, and 
that is on the look out for a prey Be happy then, I will 
presently leave thee. I am filled with alarm even if I behold 
thee from a distance. I shall not mingle with thee, cease in 
thy attempts, O Loma9a If thou thinkest that I have 
done thee a service, follow then the dictates of friendship 
when I may happen to rove trustfully or heedlessly. Even 
that will be gratitude in thee A residence near a person 
possessed of strength and power is never applauded. Even 
if the danger that existed be regarded to have passed away/ 
I should always stand in fear of one more powerful than 
myselfi^^® If thou dost not seek thy own interests (of the kind 
indicated), tell me then what is there that I should do for 
thee. I shall certainly give thee everything except my life.^^‘ 
For protecting one's own self one should give up one's very 
children, and kingdom, and jewels, and wealth. One should 
sacrifice one's all for protecting one's own self,^^* If a person 
lives he can recover all the affiuence that he may have to give 
unto foes for protecting his life.^^® It is not desirable to give 
up life like one's wealth. Indeed, one's own self should always 
be protected by, as I have already said, giving up one's wives 
and wealth.^^^ Persons who are mindful of protecting their 
own selves and who do all their acts after a proper considera- 
tion and survey, never incur danger as the consequence of 
their acts.i^* They that are weak always know him for a foe 
who is possessed of greater strength. Their understanding, 
firm in the truths of the scriptures, never loses its steadi- 
ness ’ 

“‘Thus rebuked soundly by the mouse Palita, the cat, 
blushing with shame, addressed the mouse and said the follow- 
ing words.^^^ 

“ ‘Loma^a said, — Truly I swear by thee that to injure a 
friend is in my estimation very censurable. I know thy 
wisdom. I know also that thou art devoted to my good.^^^ 
Guided by the science of profit, thou hast said that there is 
cause for a breach between thee and me. It doth not beho\fe 
thee, however, O good friend, to take me for what I am 
not!^^* I cberisb a vgr 3 )t friendship for thee in con3e:}nence 
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of thy having granted me my life. 1 am, again, acqnainted 
with duties. X am an appreciater of other people’s meritsu 
I am very grateful for services received.^^ I am devoted to 
the service of friends. 1 am, again, especially devoted to 
thee. For these reasons, O good friend, it behoveth thee to 
reunite thyself with me.^*‘ If I am commanded by thee, I 
can, with all my kinsmen and relatives, lay down my very 
life. They that are possessed of learning and . wisdom see 
ample reason for placing their trust in persons of such mental 
disposition as ourselves. (> thou that art acquainted with 
the truths of morality, it behoveth thee not to cherish any 
suspicion in respect of me — ^Thus addressed by the cat, 
the mouse, reflecting a little, said these words of grave import 
unto the former.^®* — Thou art exceedingly good ! I have 
heard all that thou hast said and am glad to hear thee ! 
For all that, however, I cannot trust thee I It is impossible 
for thee, by such eulogiums or by gifts of great wealth, to 
induce me to unite with thee again.^** I tell thee, O friend, 
that they who are possessed of wisdom never place themselves, 
when sufficient reason there is not, under the power of a 
foe.^*^* A. weak person having made a compact with a stronger 
one when both are threatened by foes, should (when that 
common danger passes away) conduct himself heedfully and 
by considerations of policy. Having gained his object, the 
weaker of the two parties should not again repose confidence 
on the stronger.^^ One should never trust a person who 
does not desorve to be trusted. Nor should one repose blind 
confidence upon a person deserving of trust. One should 
always endeavour to inspire others with confidence in himselfi 
One should not, however, himself repose confidence in foes.^*^ 
For these reasons one should, under all circumstances, protect 
his own self. One’s possessions and children and everything 
are so long valuable as one is alive.^ ' In brief, the highest 
truth of all treatises on policy is Mistrust. For this reason, 
mistrust of ail persons is productive of the greatest good.^** 
However weak people may be, if they mistrust their fees, 
the latter, even if strong, never succeed in ^ getting them 
unier power/*^ O cat, one lihe myself should alwaya guard 
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0116*8 life from persons like thee. Do thou also protect thy 
otrn life from the Chanddla whose rage has been excited 
-^While the mouse thus spake, the cat, frightened at the 
mention of the hunter, hastily leaving the branch of the 
tree, ran away with great speed.^^ Having thus displayed 
his power of understanding, the mouse Palita also, convex* 
sant with the truths of scripture and possessed of wisdom, 
entered another hole.*^*’ 

“Bhishma continued, — 'Even thus the mouse Palita pos* 
sessed of wisdom, though weak and alone, succeeded in 
baffling many powerful foes.^^ One possessed of intelligence 
and learning should make peace with a powerful foe. The mouse 
and the cat owed their escape to their reliance upon each 
other’s services.^* I have thus pointed out to thee the 
course of Kshatriya duties at great length. Listen now to 
me in brief.^“ When two persons who were once engaged in 
hostilities make peace with each other, it is certain that 
each of them has it in his heart to over-reach the other.'** 
In such a case he that is possessed of wisdom succeeds by Jthe 
power of his understanding in over-reaching the other. He, 
on the other hand, who is destitute of wisdom suffers himself, 
in consequence of his heedlessness, to be over-reached by the 
wise.'* It is necessary, therefore, that in fear one should 
seem to be fearless, and while really mistrusting others one 
should seem to be trustful. One who acts with such heedful* 
ness never trips, or tripping, is never ruined.'* When the 
time comes for it, one should make peace with an enemy ; 
and when the time comes, one should wage war with even a 
friend. Even thus should one conduct himself, O king^ as 
they have said that are conversant with the considerations of 
peace (and war).*** Knowing this, O monarch, and bearing 
the truths of scripture in mind, one should, with all hia 
senses about him and without heediessness, act like a person 
in fear before the cause of fear actually presents itself.*** 
One should, before the cause of fear has actually oome^ 
act iUce a person in fear, and make peaUe with foes. Suoli 


* The correct reading is 
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fear and heedfulness lead to keenness of understandings^ 
If one febcts like a man in fear before the cause of fear is art 
band, one is never filled with fec^ when that cause is actually 
present. From the fear, however, of a person who always 
afcts with fearlessness, very great fear is seen to arise.**®'*-?- 
JTever -such counsel should never be given te 

any one. The person that cherishes fear moved by a conscious- 
ness of his weakness, always seeks the counsel of wise and 
experienced men.*®* For these reasons, one should* when in 
fear, seem to be fearless, and when mistrusting (others) should 
seem to be trustful. One should not, in view of even the 
gravest acts, behave towards others with falsehood.*®® Thus 
have I recited to thee, O Tudhishthhra, -the old story (of the 
mouse and 'the cat). Having listened to it, do thou act 
duly in the midst uf 'thy friends and kinsmen.*®® Deriving 
^from that story a high understanding, and learning the 
difference between friend and foe and the proper -time for 
war and peace, thou wilt discover means of escape when 
overwhelmed with danger.*®^ Making peace, at a time of 
common danger, with one that is powerful, thou shouldst act 
with proper consideration in the matter of uniting thyself 
with the foe (when the -common danger has passed away). 
Indeed, having gained thy object, thou shouldst not trust 
the foe again.*®® This path of policy is consistent with the 
aggregate of three {viz,. Virtue, Profit, and Pleasure), O 
king ! Q aided by this do thou win prosperity by 

Once more protecting tby subjects i*®® O son of Pandu, al- 
-trays seek the companionship of Brahmanas in all thy acts ! 
Brahmanas constitute the great source of bene6t both in 
this world and the next.*^® They are teachers of duty and 
morality. They are always grateful, O puissant one! If 
worshipped, they are sure to do thee good. Therefore, O 

^ The seuBe, of course, is that such a man, when filled with fear, 
becomes unable to -ward off his dangers and calamities. Prudence 
requires that one should fear as long as the cause of fear is not at 
Jmnd* When, however, that cause has actually presented itself one 
should put forth one’s courage. — 
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kiag, thou shouldst always worship them.*^^ Thou wilt^ then^ 
O king, duly obtain kingdom, great good, fame, achievements, 
and progeny in their proper order.’^’ With eyes directed to 
this history of peace and war between the mouse and the 
cat, this history couched in excellent words and capable of 
sharpening the intelligence, a king should always conduct 
himself in the midst of his foes.* 


Section CXXXIX. 

**Yudhishthira said, — ‘Thou hast laid it down, O mighty 
one, that no trust should be placed upon foes. But how 
would the king maintain himself if he were not to trust 
anybody From^ trust, O king, thou hast said, great danger 
arises to kings. But how, O monarch, can a king, without 
trusting others, conquer his foes?* Kindly remove this 
doubt of mine. My mind has become «confused^ O grandsire, 
at what I have heard thee say on the subject of mistrust !** 

“Bhishma said, — ^‘Listeny O king, to what happened at the 
abode of Brahmadatta, viz., the conversation between Pujani 
and king Brahmadatta.^ There was a bird named Pujani who 
lived for a long time with king Brahmadatta in the inner 
apartments of his palace at Kampilya.^ Like the bird Jiva^ 
Jivaka, Pujani could mimic the cries of all animals. Though 
a bird by birth, she had great knowledge and was conversant 
with every truth.® While living there, she brought forth 
an offspring of great splendour. At the very same time the 
king also got by his queen a son.* Pujani, who was grateful 
for the shelter of the king’s roof, used every day to go to 
the shores of the ocean and bring a couple of fruits for the 
nourishment of her own young one and the infant prince.® 
One of those fruits she gave to her own child and the other 
ahe gave to the prince.® The fruits she brought were sweet 
as nectar, and capable of increasing strength and energy. 
Every day she brought them and every day she disposed of 
them in the same way* The in&nt prince deriv^-.greab 
strength from the fruit of Pujani’s giving that he ate.^® One 
day the iniant prince, while borne on t|io arms of his nurse^ 
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mm the Utile offspring of P^iani Getting down from the 
nano’s arms* the child ran towards the bird, and moved by 
childish impulse, began to play with it, relishing the sport 
highly*^^ At length, rairing the bird which was of the same 
age with himself in his hands, the prinoe pressed out its young 
life and then came back to his nurse.^* The dam, O king, who 
had been out in her search after the accustomed fruits, return- 
ing to the palace, beheld her young one lying on the ground, 
killed by the prince.^* Beholding her son deprived of life, 
Pujani, with tears gushing down her cheeks, and heart burn- 
ing with grief, wept bitterly and said/* — Alas, nobody should 
live with a Ksbatriya or make friends with him or take delight 
in any intercourse with him ! When they have any object to 
serve, they behave with courtesy. When that object has been 
served, they cast off the instrument/* The Kshairiyas do evil 
unto all. They should never be trusted. Even after doing an 
injury they always seek to soothe and assure the injured for 
nothing/” I shall certainly take due vengeance, for this act of 
hostility, upon this cruel and ungrateful betrayer of confi- 
dence.^^ He has been guilty of a triple sin in taking the life 
of one that was born on the same day with him and that was 
being reared with him in the same place, that used to eat with 
him* and that was dependent on him for protection Having 
said those words unto herself, Pujani, with her talons, pierced 
the eyes of the prince, and deriving some comfort from that act 
of vengeance, once more said,**— A sinful act, perpetrated 
deliberately, assails the doer without any loss of time. They, 
on the other hand, who avenge an injury, never lose their 
^merit by such conduct.*” If the consequence of a sinful act 
be not seen in the perpetrator himself, they would certainly 
be seen* O king, in his sons or son’s sons or daughter’s sons !** 
— Brahmadatta, beholding his son blinded by Pujani, and 
r^^ding the act to have been a proper vengeance for what 
his son had done, sajd these words unto Pujani** 

** ^Brshmsdatta said,— An injury was done by us to thee. 
JThou bast avenged it by doing an injury in return. The 
aeoount has been squared. ' Do not leave thy present abode. 
On the other hand, continue to dwell here, O Pujani !*W 
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continues to reside with that other, they that are posseeeed of 
iearuing never applaud hia conduct. Under such circumstances 
it is always better for the injurer to leave his old place.** One 
should never place one’s trust upon the soothipS assurances re* 
ceived from an injured party. The fool that ^usts such assur- 
ances soon meets with destruction. Animosity is not quickly 
cooled.** The very sons and grandsons of persons that have 
injured each other meet with destruction (in consequence of the 
quarrel descending like an inheritance). In consequence again 
of such destruction of their offspring, they lose the next world 
also.*® Amongst men that have injured one another, mistrust 
would be productive of happiness. One that has betrayed 
confidence should never be trusted in the loast.*^ One who is 
not deserving of trust should not be trusted ; nor should too 
much trust be placed upon a person deserving of trust. The 
danger that arises from blind confidence brings about a destruc- 
tion that is complete. One should seek to inspire others with 
confidence in one’s self. One, however, should never repose con- 
fidence on others.®* The father and the mother are only the fore- 
most of friends. The wife is merely a vessal for drawing the 
seeds. The son is only one’s seed. The brother is a foe. The 
friend or companion requires to have his palms oiled if he is to 
remain so. One’s own self it is that enjoys or suffers one’s hap- 
piness or misery.** Amongst persons that have injured one an- 
other, it is not advsiable that there should be (real) peace. The 
reason no longer exists for which I lived here.*® The mind of a 
person who has once injured another, becomes naturally filled 
with mistrust, if he sees the injured person worshipping him 
with gifts and honors. Such conduct, especially when displayed 
by those that are strong, always fills the weak with alarm.®* A 
person possessed of intelligence should leave that place where he 
first meets with honor in order to meet only with dishonor and 
injury next. In spite of any subsequent honor that h^ might 
obtain from his enemy, he should behave in this way.** I have 
dwelt in thy abode for a long time, all along honored by thee ! 
A cause of enmity, however, has at last arisen. I should, 
therefore, leave this place without any hesitatiqn.-^** 
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'BTahmadatta said,— Ono who does an injury in return 
for an injury received is never'regarded as offending. Indeed, 
the avenger squares his account by such conduct. Therefore, O 
Pttjani, continue to reside here without leaving this place I — ** 
** 'Fujani said, — No friendship can once more be cemented 
between a person that has injured and that has inflicted 
an injury in return. The hearts of both esnnot ibrget what 
has happened.—'^ 

'Brahmadatta said, — It is necessary that a union should 
take place between an injurer and the avenger of that injury. 
Mutual animosity, upon such a union, has been seen to cool. 
No fresh injury also has followed in such cases. — ** 

** ^Pujani said, — ^Animosity (springing from mutual injuries) 
can never die. The person injured should never trust his foesy 
thinking — O, I have been soothed with assurances of good 
will I — In this world, men frequently meet with destruction in 
consequence of (misplaced) confidence. For this reason it is 
necessary that we should no longer meet each other.^ They 
who cannot be reduced to subjection by the application of even 
force and sharp weapons, can be conquered by (insincere) con- 
ciliation like (wild) elephants through a (tame) she-elephant. — ^ 
“ ‘Brahmadatta said, — 'From the fact of two persons resid- 
ing together, even if one inflicts upon the other deadly injury, 
an affection arises naturally between them, as also mutual 
trust, as in the case of the Chandala and the dog.^‘ Amongst 
persons that have injured one another, co-residence blunts 
the keenness of animosity. Indeed, that animosity does not 
last long, but disappears quickly like water poured upon the 
leaf of a lotus.— 

*Pujani said,— Hostility springs from five causes. Persons 
possessed of learning know it. Those five causes are woman, 
land, harsh words, natural incompatability, and injury.*^^ 

* The hostility between Krishna and Ci^jup&la was dne to the first 
of thete causes ; that between the Kurus and the Fftndavas to the 

second ; that betwem Drona and Bmpada to the third ; that between 
the cat and the mouse to the fourth ; and that between the Inrl and 
the king (in the present story) to the fifth,— T, 
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When the person with whom hostility ocoum happens to be 
a man of liberality, he should never be slain, particularly 
by a Kshatriya, openly or by covert means. In such a case, 
ibe man’s fault should be properly weighed.*** When hostility 
has arisen with even a friend, no further confidence should 
be reposed upon him. Feelings of animosity lie hid like fire 
in wood.** Like the Aurvya fire within the waters of the 
ocean, the fire of animosity can never be extinguished by gifts 
of wealth, by display of prowess, by conciliation, or by scrip* 
tural learning.** The fire of animosity, once ignited, — the 
result of an injury once inflicted, — is never extinguished, O 
king, without consuming out the right one of the parties.** 
One, having injured a person, should never trust him again as 
one’s friend, even though one might have (after the infliction 
of the injury) worshipped him with wealth and honors. The 
&ct of the injury inflicted fills the injurer with fear.** I 
never injured thee. Thou also didst never do me an injury 
For this reason I dwelt in thy abode. All that is changed, 
and at present I cannot trust thee ! — 

** 'Brahmadatta said,— It is Time that does every act# 
Acts are of diverse kinds, and all of them proceed from Time. 
Who therefore, injures whom.?t** Birth and Death happen 
in the same way. Creatures act (i, e., take birth and live) 
in consequence of Time, and it is in consequence also of Time 
that they cease to live.** Some are seen to die at once. 
Some die one at a time. Some are seen to live for long 
periods. Like fire consuming the fuel it gets. Time consumes 
all creatures.** O blessed lady, I am, therefore, not the 
cause of your sorrow, nor art thou the cause of mine. It is 
Time that always ordains the weal and woe of embodied 
creatures.** Do thou then continue to dwell here according 
to thy pleasure, with affection for me and without fear of 

^ The sense seems to be that the act which has led to the hostility 
should be calmly considered by the enemy before he gives way to 
wrath. — ^T. 

t If it is Time that dots all acts, there can be no individna) 
respoasibilit y T, 
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any injury from me. What thou hast done has been forgiven 
by me. Do thou als5 forgive me, O Pujani I—** I 

“ ‘Pujani 8aid,^lf Time, according to thee, be the causo 
of all acts, then of course nobody can cherish feelings of 
animosity towards anybody on Earth. I ask, however, why 
do friends and kinsmen, when friends and kinsmen are slain, 
seek to avenge the latter Why also did the gods and 
the A suras in days of yore smite each other in battle? 
If it is Time that causes weal and woe and birth and death,'^ 
why do physicians then seek to administer medicines to 
the sick ? If it is Time that is moulding everything, 
what need is there of medicines Why do people, de- 
prived of their senses by grief, indulge in such delirious 
rhapsodies? If Time, according to thee, be the cause of 
acts, how can religious merit bo acquired by persons per- 
forming religious acts ?'^ Thy son killed my child. I have 
injured him for that. I have by that act, O king, become 
liable to be slain by thee.*^ Moved by grief for my son, I 
have done this injury to thy son. Listen now to the reason 
why I have become liable to be killed by thee.“ Men wish 
for birds either to kill them for food or to keep them in cages 
for sport. There is no third reason besides such slaughter or 
immurement for which men would seek individuals of our 
species.** Birds, again, from fear of being either killed or 
immured by men, seek safety in flight. Persons conversant 
with the Vedas have said that death and immurement are 
both painful.** Life is dear unto all. All creatures are made 
miserable by grief and pain. All creatures wish for happi- 
iiess.®^ Misery arises from various sources. Decrepitude, O 
Brahmadatta, is misery. The loss of wealth is misery. The 
adjaoence of anything disagreeable or evil is misery. Separa- 
tion or dissociation from friends and agreeable objects is 
misery.** Misery arises from death and immurement. Misery 
arises from causes connected with women and from other 
natural causes. The misery that arises from the death of 
children alters and afflicts all creatures very greatly.** Some 
foolish persons say that there is no misery in other’s misery.*^ 

* /. e.» they s^e indiflerent to other people's sorrowt^Tt ^ 
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Only he who has not lelt Any misery himself can say so in tibe 
mybt of men.^ Hd> however, that has felt sorrow and 
misery, would never venture to say bo* One that has felt 
the pangs of every kind of misery feels the misery of others 
as one’s own" What I have done to thee, O king, and what 
thou hast done to me, cannot be washed away by even a 
hundred years.®* After what we have done to each othery 
there cannot be a reconciliation. As often as thou wilt 
happen to think of thy son, thy animosity towards me will 
become Bresh,®^ If a person after avenging an injury, desires 
to make peace with the injured, the parties cannot be proper* 
ly reunited even like the fragments of an earthen vessel.*® 
Men conversant with scriptures have laid it down that trust 
never produces happiness. Uganas himself sang two verses 
unto Prahlada in days of old.*® He who trusts the words, true 
or false, of a foe, meets with destruction like a seeker of 
honey, in a pit covered with dry grass.^®* Animosities are seen 
to survive the very death of enemies, for persons are not 
wanting to speak of the quarrels of deceased sires before their 
surviving children.^^ Kings extinguish animosities by having 
recourse to conciliation but, when the opportunity comes, 
break their foes into pieces like earthen jars full of water 
dashed upon stone.'® If the king does injury to any one, he 
should never trust him again. By trusting a person who has 
been injured, one has to suffer great misery. — 

** 'Brahmadatta said, — ^No man can obtain the fruition of 
any object by withholding his trust (from others). By cherish* 
ing fear one always is obliged to live as a dead person.—-^* 

** *Pujani said, — He whose feet have becmne sore, certainly 
meets with a fall if he seeks to move, move he may howsoever 
cautiously.'® A man who has got sore eyes, by opening 
them against the wind, finds them exceedingly pained by 
the wind.” He who, without knowing his own strength, sets 
foot on a wicked path and persists in walking along it, soon 


^ HonSyseskera direct ikeir steps through hill and dale hy mark* 
fag intently the eonrae of the Eight of bees* Hence they meet with 
frequent falls. — ^T. - ' 
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loses his very lift as the cone6<|uefice*^ The mi») who> destl^ 
tute of exertion, tills bis land, disregarding the season of 
rain* never succeeds in obtaining a harvest.^ He. who takes 
evei^ day food that is nutritive, be it bitter or astringent 
ar palatable or sweet, ei^oys a long life/* He, on the other 
hand, who disregards wholesome food and takes that which 
is injurious without an eye to consequences, soon meets 
with death.^ Destiny and Exertion exist, depending upon 
each other. They that are of high souls achieve good and 
great feats, while ennucbs only pay court to Destiny.”^ Bo 
it harsh or be it mildy an act that is beneficial should be 
done. The unfortunate man of inaction, however, is always 
overwhelmed by all sorts of calamity,^’ Therefore, abandon^ 
iag everything else, one should put forth his energy. Indeed, 
disregarding everything, men should do what is productive 
t>f good to themselves.^^ Knowledge, courage, cleverness, 
strength, and patience, are said to be one’s natural friendbv 
They that are possessed of wisdom pass their lives in this 
world with the aid of those five,^ Bouses, precious metals, 
land, wife, and friends, — these are said by the learned to 
be secondary sources of good. A man may obtain them every* 
where.^^ A person possessed of wisdom may be delighted 
everywhere. Such a man shines everywhere. He never in- 
spires anybody with fear. If sought to be frightened, he 
never yields to fear himself,^ The wealth, however little, 
4hat is possessed at any time by an intelligent man is certain 
to increase^ Such a man does every act with cleverness. In 
consequence of self-restraint, he succeeds in winning great 
Ame.^ Home-keeping men of little understandings have to 
.put up with termagant wives that eat up their flesh like 
the progeny of a crab eating up their dam.^^ There are 
men who through loss of understanding become very cheerless 
at the prospect of leaving home. They say unto themselves, 
—These are our friends I Tl^ is our country ! Alas, bow 
shall we leave these ?^— -One should certainly leave the 
country of one’s birth if it b^ afflicted by plague or famines 
One should live in one’s own country, respected by all, or 
repair to a foreign country for living there," ( shall, for ... 
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ikia raasODi repair to some otiier region* I do not icehture tor 
llte any longer in this place> for I have done a great wrong' 
§6 thy child, O king One should from a distance abandonr 
a bad wife, a bad sen, a bad king, a bad friend, a bad alliance,* 
snid a bad country.** One should not place any trust on a^ 
tMi son. What jey can one have in a bad wife ? There can 
not be any happiness in a bad kingdom. In a bad country one* 
cannot hope to obtain a livelihood.** There can be no lasting 
companionship with a bad friend whose attachment is very 
itncertain. In a bad alliance, when there is no necessity for 
it, there is disgrace.** She, indeed, is a wife who speaks only 
what is agreeable. He is a son who makes the sire happy^ 
He is a friend in whom one can trust. That, indeed, is oneV 
country where one earns ones living.** He is a king of 
strict rule who dees not oppress, who cherishes the poor and 
in whose territories there is no fear.** Wife, country, friends^ 
ton, kinsmen, and relatives, all these ene can have if the 
king happens to be possessed ef accomplishments and virtu- 
ous eyes.*^ If the king happens to be sinful, his subjects, in 
consequence of his oppressions, meet with destruction. The 
king is the root of one’s triple aggregate e., Virtue, Wealth; 
and Pleasure). He should protect his subjects with heedful- 
aess.** Taking from his subjects a sixth share of their 
wealth, he should protect them all. That king who does not 
protect his subjects is truly a thief** That king who, after 
giving assurances of protection, does not, from rapacity, 
fulfil them,— that ruler of sinfut soul,— takes upon himself 
the sins ef all his subjects and ultimately sinks inta 
hell.*** That king, on the other hand, who, having given 
assurances of protection, fulfils them, comes to be regarded 
as a universal benefactor in consequence of his protecting alt 
his subjects.***. The lord of all creatures, viz., Hanu, has 
said that the king has seven attributes : he is mother, father, 
preceptor, protector, fire, Vai<;ravana, and Yama.*** The 
king by behaving with compassion towards his people is 
called their father. The subject that behaves falsely towards 
him t9kes birth in his next life as an animal or a bird.**^ By 
4oing good to th^ and by cherishing the poor, the kin^ 





ft modieruato hid ifto^e, Bjr aoofohing th« irielcdd 
hes oQineti t» be wganied w firei »nd by reetnuaing the sHifut 
bft eomes to be called Yaioft.'** Bjr making g^fts of weaKli 
unto tboea that are deair to him, tiie king comes to be legatd* 
ed as Kavers, the grantor of wishes. By giving instruction 
hs morsdity and virtue, ha becomes a preceptor, and by 
exercising the duty a£ protection he becomes the protector.*** 
That king who de%hta the people of his cities and provinces 
by means of his accomplishments, is never divested of his 
hingdom in oonsequence of such observance of duty.*** That 
kh^ who knows how to honor his sutyects never suffers 
misery either here or hereafter.**’* That king whose subjects 
are always filled with anxiety or overburdened wilh. taxes, 
and overwhelmed by evils of every kind, meets with defeat 
at the hands of his enemiea**' That king, on the other hand, 
whose subjects grow like a large lotus in a lake, succeeds in 
obtaining every reward here and at last meets with honor 
in heaven.*** Hostility with a person that is powerful is, O 
king, never applauded. That king who has incurred the 
hostility of one more powerful than himself, loses both king* 
dom and happiness. — ^’**' 

*‘Bhishma continued, '-~‘The bird, having said these words, 
O monarch, unto king Brahmadatta,'took the king’s leave and 
^oceeded to the region she chose.*** I have thus recited to 
^ee, O foremost of kings, the discourse between Brahmadatta 
and Pi\janir What else dost thou wish to hear ?” ’*** 

Skctiom CXL. 

“Tudhishthira sud,— '‘When both righteousness and men* 
O BUrata, decay to consequence of the gradual lapse 

and when the world becomes afflicted by robbeia, how, 
O Qraadsire, should a king then behave ?'*** 

^‘Blushma laid,—*! shall tell thee, O Bhnrata, the policy 
the kmg sdvmld pursue amid such distress. J shall tell thee 


. * Sswytbiiig decays in coacM of tUne. TKds the ehaact^istics of 
eat*.— T» 
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Ikht he slK^eld bear hmtaelf at auch a time, casting off com^ 
passion** la this connection is cited the old story of; the 
discourse between Bbhradwaja and king Catrnnjaya.* There 
was a king name Catrunjaya among the Sauviras. He was> w 
great car-warrior* Repairing to Bharadwaja, he asked the 
Riahi abont the truths of the science of Profit, saying, ***-How 
can an unacquired ot^t be acquired ? How, again, whew 
acquired, can it be increased? How also, when increasod*. 
can it be protected ? And how, when protected, should it be 
used ?*— Thus questioned about the truths of the science of 
Profit, the regenerate Riahi said the following words fraught 
with excellent reason unto that ruler for explaining those 
truths.* 

‘The Riahi said,— The king should always stay with the 
rod of chastisement uplifted in his hand. Ho should always 
display his prowess. Himself without lackee, he should mark 
the laches of his foes. Indeed, his eye diiould ever be used: 
for that purpose.^ At the sight of a king who has the rod 
of chastisement ever uplifted in his hand, every one is struck 
with fear. For thin reason, the king should rule all creatures 
with the rod of chastisement.* Men possessed of learning 
and knowledge of truth applaud Ohastisement. Hence, of 
the four requisites of rule, vis., Conciliation, Gift, Diauiiion, 
and Cfaastbement, Chastisement is said to be the fi^remost.* 
When the foundations of that which serves for a rei^go 
are cut away, all the refugees perish* When the roots of a 
tree are cut away, how would the brmiohes live ?** A ^mg 
possessed of wisdom should cut away the very roots of his 
foe. He should then win over and brmg under his sway' the 
allies and partisans of that foe.^^ When calamities overtake 
the kingr he should, without losing time,, counsel wisely, 
play his proweap proporlyt fight with ahilitgr^, and even retreat 
with wisdom.^* In spee^ only should the king erliSbit kb 
humility, but at heairt he should be sharp ses a rasor. He 
should cast off lust and wrath, and speak sweetly apd^ mild* 
IjJ* When the occasion comes for Intercourse with an enemy* 
a king possessed of foresight should make peace, without re* 
phsing blind trust on hiim business in erver^ ha 
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diauld quickly turn away from the new aHy«^^ One ihhtild 
conciliate a foe with sweet aasuranoes as if he were a f)ridn<i 
One, however, should always stand in fear of that foe as of 
a room within which there is a snake.^* He whose under* 
standing is to be dominated by thee (with the aid of thine) 
should be assured by references to the past. He who is of 
wicked understanding should be assured by protnises of future 
good.^* The person, however, that is possessed of wisdoin, 
should be assured by present services. The person who is 
desirous of achieving prosperity should join hands^ swear, 
use sweet words, worship by bending down his head, and shed 
tears.*^^ One should bear one’s foe on one’s shoulders as long 
as time is unfavorable. When, however, the opportunity has 
come, one should break him into fragments like an earthen 
jar on a stone.^” It is better, O monarch, that a king should 
blaze up for a moment like charcoal of ebony-wood than that 
he should smoulder and smoke like chaff for many years.'* A 
man who has many purposes to serve should not scruple to deal 
with even an ungrateful person. If successful, one can exgoy 
happiness. If unsuccessful, one loses esteem.** Therefore, 
in accomplishing the acts of such persons, one should, without 
accomplishing them completely, always keep something un- 
finished. A king should do wimt is for his good, imitating a 
kokila, a boar, the mountains of Meru, an qmpty chamber, 
an actor, and a devoted friend.'f*' The king should frequent- 
ly, with heedful application, repair to the houses of his foes, 
and even if calamities befall them, ask them about their 
good.** They that are idle never win affluence ; nor they that 
are destitute of manliness and exertion ; nor they that are 


* /. 0., do any of these or all ss oocasion may require.'^T. 
f The Idng should Imitate the hokUa by caneing his own friends or 
nubjeets to be maintained by others ; he should imitate the boar by 
tearing up his foes by their very roots ; he should imitate Hht moun- 
tains of Mem, by presenting sueh a front that nobody may transgress 
him ; he idiould imitate an empty ehamber by keeping room enough 
for storing aoquifiticms; he shoidd Imitate the actor by assuming 
dUfrrent guises; and lastly, he should imitate a devoted friend to at» 

tending to the interests of . hk leTing subjects,--»T,^ ' ,, 
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fttMned liy vanity ; nor they that fear unpopularity ; not 
they that are always procrastinating*’* The hing should act 
in such a way that bis foe may not succeed in detecting his 
laohes. ETe sbouldr ho%yever» himself mark the laches of his 
foe< He should imitate the tortoise which conceals its limbs. 
Indeed, he should always conceal his own holesw’* He should 
think of all i^atters connected with finance like a crane.*^ 
He should put forth bis prowess like a lion. He should lie 
in wait like a wolf and fall upon and pierce bis foes like a 
Drinh, dice, women, hunting, and music, — ^these be 
should es^oy judioiouriy* Addiction to these is productive of 
evil.’* He should make his bow of bamboos ; he should sleep 
like the deer ; he should be blind when it is necessary that 
be should be so. Of he should even be deaf when it is necessary 
to be dea£’^ The hiug possessed of wisdom should put forth 
his prowess, regardfhl of time and place. If these are not 
favorable, prowess bfpomes futile.” Marking timeliness and 
untimeliness, refiectiim upon his own stiengtb and weakness, 
and improving his owa^ abnength by comparing it with that 
cf the enemy, the king should address himself to action.” 
That king who does not orusb a foe reduced to subjection 
by military force, provides for bis own death like the crab 
when conceives.** The king should put forth Uossoms 
but not fruits* Putting forth fruits he should be difficult 
of climbing ; and though unripe be should seem to be ripe* 
If he Qpnducts himself in such a way then would he succeed 
in upholding himself against all foes.” The king should 
first stiengthen the hopes (of tk(jfe that approach him as 
suitors). He should then put obatgclee in the way of the 
fulfilment of those hopes. He should ipy that those obstacles 
are merely due to occasion. He should next represent 
that those occasions are really the results of grave causes.” 
As long as the cause of fear does not actually come, the 
king should make all his arrangements like a person inspired 
with fear. When, however, the cause of fear comes upon 

. * The crane sits patiently by the water side for hourj toj^ether ia 
expectation of fish.^T. 
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]iim» h6 diauld smite fearl^ly.^* No man can ireap good 
vithout incurring danger. again, be succeeds in preserving 
bis lifo amid; dmi^, be is sure to earn great benefits.*^ 
A bing riioutd ascertain all future dangers ; vrbea they are 
present, be should conquer them ; and lest they grow again^ 
be should, even after conquering them, think them to be 
unconquered.** The abandonment of present happiness and 
the pursuit of that which is future, is never the policy of 
a person possessed of intelligence.^ That king who having 
made peace with a foe sleeps happily in trustfulness is like a 
man who sleeping on the top of a tree awakes after a 
When one falls into distress, one should raise one’s self by 
any.means in one’s power, mfld or stern ; and after such rise, 
when eompeteiit, one should practise righteousness.*^ The 
king should always honor the foes of his foes. He should 
take his own spies as agents employed by his foes.** The king 
thould see that his own spies are not recognised by his foe* 
He should i^ike spies of athiests and ascetics and send them 
to the territories of his enemies,*^ Sinful thieves, who offend 
against the laws of righteousness and who are thorns in the 
aide of every person, enter gardens and places of amusement 
•and houses set up for giving drinking water to thirsty travel* 
lers and public serais and drinking spots and houses of ill 
fame and tirthas and public assemblies. These should be 
recognised and arrested and put down.*^"** The king should 
hot trust the person that does not deserve to be trusted ; nor 
should he trust too much the person that is deserving of trust* 
3>a»ger springs from trust. Trust should never be placed 
without previous examination.^* Having by plausible reasons 
inspired confidence in the enemy, the king should smite him 
when he makes a false step.** The king should fear him from 
W:honii there is no foar ; he should also always foar thw that 
should be feared. Fear that arises from an unfeared one 
huy lend to t<^l extermination.** By attentton (te Ae ac* 
quiMtion of religious mmrit>, by taciturnity, by the reddii^ 
garb of ascetics, and wearing matted locks and skins, one 

^ : ^ -- 

ai if -be passes safely tbreiigh the digger 
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shoaid inspire confidence in one’s foe, and then (when tbe 
opportunity' comes) one should jump upon him like the 
wol£** A king desirous of prosperity should not scruple to 
slay son or brother or father or friend, if any of these seek 
to thwart his objects.*^ The very preceptor, if he happens 
to be arrogant, ignorant of what should be done and what 
should not, and a treader of unrighteous paths, deserves 
to be restrained by chastisement.^* Even as certain insects 
of sharp stings cut off all the flowers and fruits of the tfoes 
on which they sit, the king should, after having inspired 
confidence in his foe by honors and salutations and gitts, 
turn against him and shear him of everything/* Without 
piercing the very vitals of others, without accomplishing 
many stern deeds, without slaughtering living creatures after 
the manner of the fisherman, one cannot acquire great pros« 
perity/* There is no separate species of creatures called foes 
or friends. Persons become friends or foes according to the 
force of circumstances/^ The king should never allow bis 
foe to escape even if the foe should indulge piteous lamenta- 
tions. He should never be moved by these ; on the other 
hand, it is his duty to destroy the person that has done him 
an injury/* A king desirous of prosperity should take care 
to attach to himself as many men ss he can, and to do them 
good. In behaving towards his subjects he should always 
be free from malice. He should also, with great care, punish 
and check the wicked and disaffected/* When he intends to 
take wealth, he should say what is agreeable. Having taken 
wealth, he should say similar things. Having struck off 
one’s head with his sword, he should grieve and shed tears.** 
A king desirous of prosperity should draw others unto him- 
self by means of sweet words, honors, and gifts. Even thus 
should be bind men unto his service.** The king should never 
engage in fruitless disputes. He should never cross a river 
with the aid ohly of his two arms, eat cow^horns is fruit- 
less and never invigOra^g. By e^kting them one’s teeth are 
broken while the taste is not gratified.** The triple aggregate 
baa three disadvantages with three inseparable adjuncts. .Care- 
fully considering those adjuncts^ the disadvantages should ba 
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iidvoidetd.*^^ The tinpaid balance of a debt, the iinquenche<l 
i^mnaiit of a iBre, and the unslain remnant of fbes, repeated^ 
ly grow and increase. Therefore^ all those should be com- 
pletely extinguished and exterminated.®® Debt, which always 
grows, is certain to remain unless wholly extinguished. The 
Same is the case with defeated foes and neglected maladies* 
These always produce great ftjar. (One should, therefore^ 
always eradicate them).®® Every act should be done thorough- 
ly. One should be always heedful. Such a minute thing as 
'a thorn, if extracted badlly, leads to obstinate gangrene/* 
By slaughtering its population, by tearing up Its roads and 
otherwise injuring them, and by burning and pulling down its 
bouses, a king should destroy a hostile kingdom.®^ A king 
should be far-sighted like the vulture, motionless like a crane, 
vigilant like a dog, valiant like a lion, fearful like a crow, 
and penetrate the territories of his foes like a snake witsh 
ease and without anxiety.®* A king should win over a hero 
by joining his palms, a coward by inspiring him with fear, 
and a covetous man by gifts of wealth while with an equal be 
Should wage'war.®® He should be mindful of producing dis- 
tinion among the leaders of sects and of conciliating those 
that are dear to him. He should protect his ministers from 
disunion and destructions.®® If the king becomes mild, the 
people disregard him. If he becomes stern, the people feel it 
as an affliction. The rule is that he should be stern when the 
occasion requires sternness, and mild when the occasion re- 
quires mildness.®® By mildness should the mild be cut. By 
mildness one may destroy that which is fierce. There is 


♦ The triple aggregate consists of Virtue, Wealth, and Pleasure. 
The disadvantages all arise from an injudicious pursuit of each. 
Virtue stands as an impediment in the way of Wealth ; Wealth stands 
in the way of Virtue ; and Pleasure stands in the way of both. The 
inseparable adjuncts of the three, in the case of the vulgar, are that 
Virtue is practised as a means of Wealth ; Wealth is sought as a means 
of Pleasure ; and Pleasure is sought lor gratifying the senses. In the 
case of the truly, wise, those adjuncts are purity of the soul as the 
end of Virtue ; performance of eaerifiees as the end of Wealth ; and 
upholding of the body as the end of Pleasure,— T. . 
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ttothing that mildness cannot eSect. For this reason, mild^ 
ness is said to be sharper than fierceness.^ That king who 
becomes mild when the occasion requires mildness and who 
becomes stern when sternness is required, succeeds in accom- 
plishing all his objects, and in putting down his foes.®^ Hav-* 
ing incurred- the animosity of a person possessed of knowledge 
and wisdom, one should not draw comfort fiK)m > the convictioif 
that one is at a distance (from tme’s foe). Far-reaching aro 
the arms of an intelligent man by which he injures when 
injured^®® That should’ not be sought to be crossed which is 
really uncrossahle. That should^ not be snatched from the foe 
which the foe would-be able to recover; One should not seek 
to dig at all if by digging one would not succeed in getting at 
the root of the thing for which one digs. One should never 
strike him whose head one would not cut off,*® A king should 
not always act in this way. This course of conduct that I 
have laid- down should be pursued only in seasons of distress.. 
Inspired, by the motive of doing thee good I have said this for 
instructing thee as to how thou shouldst bear thyself when 
assailed by foes. — 

*'Bhishma continued) — ‘The ruler of the kingdom of the 
Sauviras, hearing these words spoken by that Brahmana in*- 
epired with the desire of doing him good, obeyed those in- 
structions cheerfully and- obtained with his kinsmen and friends 
blazing prosperity/ 


Section CXM; 

^ Yudhiahthira said,— ‘When high righteousness suffers 
decay and is transgressed by all, when unrighteousness be- 
comes righteousness,, and righteousness assumes the form of 
its reverse,^ when all wholesome restraints disappear, and all 
truths in respect of righteousness are disturbed and confound** 
•d, when people are oppressed by kings and robbers,* when 
men of all the four modes of life become stupified in respect 
of their duties, and all acts lose their merit, when men see 
cause of fear on every durection in consequence of lust and 
covetousness and folly,* when all creatures cease to trust one 
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ftnotber* when they sley one another by deceitfal means and 
deceive oae another in their metoal dealings,* when houses 
are burnt down throughout the country, when the Brahmanaa 
became exceedingly afilicted, when the clouds do not pour a 
drop of rain, when every one’s hand is turned against every 
one’s neighbour,* when all the necessaries of life fall under 
the power of robbers, when, indeed, such a season of terrible 
distress seta in, by what means should a Brahmana live* who 
is unwilling to east off compassion and his children ? How, 
indeed, should a Brahmana maintain himself at such a time ? 
Tell me this, O grandsire F How also should the king live 
at such a time when sinfulness overtakes the world ? How, 
O scorcher of foes, should the king live so that he might not 
fall away from both righteousness and profit ?’** 

^'Bhishma said,— mighty-armed one, the peace and prosit 
perity of subjects,*^ sufficiency and seasonableness of rain, 
disease, death, and other fears, are all dependent on the 
king.*t I have no doubt also in this, O bull of Bharata’s race, 
that Krita, Treta, Dwapara, and Kali, as regards their 
netting in, are all dependent on the king’s conduct,^* When 
such a season of misery as has been described by thee sets in, 
the righteous should support life by the aid of judgment.^ ^ 
In this connection is cited the old story of the discourse be* 
tween Yicwamitra and the Cb&ndala in a hamlet inhabited 
by Chandalas.** Towards the end of Treia and the beginning 
of Dwapara, a frightful drought occurred, extending for 
twelve years, in consequence of what the gods had ordained/* 
At that time which was the end of Treta and the commence- 
ment of Dwapara, when the period came for many creatures 
superannuated by age to lay down their lives,** the thousand'^ 
eyed deity of heaven poured no rain* The planet Vrihaiqiaii 


a Litemlly, ‘preserVatiQU of what has been get, and aeqataitim of 
what ia dcs^r€|4,*'-rT- 

t These deprnd on the king* ^ l^ the king happen to be good, 
prosperity, 4c., are seen. On the other hand, if the king become 
oppressive and sinful^ prosperity disappears, and every kind of evil 

♦ets 
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hogM to move in a retrograde course, and Soma^ abandoning 
hia own orbit, receded towards the soath«^ Not even could a 
daw-drop be seen, what need then be said of clouds gathering 
together? The rivers all shrank into narrow streamleta^^ 
Everywhere lakes and wells and springs disappeared and lost 
their beauty in consequence of that order of things which the 
gods brought about>' Water having become scarce, the places 
set up by charity for its distribution became desolate.* The 
Brahmanas abstained from sacrifices and recitation of the 
Vedas. They no longer uttered Vaahats and performed other 
propitiatory rites. Agriculture and keep of cattle were given 
up. Markets and shops were abandoned. Stakes for tethering 
sacrificial animals disappeared. People no longer collected 
diverse kinds of articles for sacrifices. All festivals and amuse- 
ments perished.^* Everywhere heaps of bonos were visible and 
every place resounded with the shrill cries and yells of fierce 
creatures.*f* The cities and towns of the Earth became empty 
of inhabitants. Villages and hamlets were burnt down.*^ 
Some aMicted by robbers, some by weapons, and some by bad 
kings, and in fear of one another, began to fly away.*^ 
Temples and places of worship became desolate. They that 
were aged were forcibly turned out of their houses. Kine 
and goats and sheep and buffaloes fought (for food) and 
perished in large numbers. The Br&hmanas began to die on 
all sides,’* Protection was at an end. Herbs and plants were 
dried up. The Earth became shorn of all her beauty and 
exceedingly awful like the trees in a crematorium.** In that 
period of terror, when righteousness was nowhere, O iTudhish- 
thira, men in hunger lost their senses and began to eat one 
another.** The very RUhis, giving up their Vows and aban- 


* In India, during the hot months, charitable persons set up shady 
thatches by the sides of streets for the distribution of cool water and 
jaw sugar and oat soaked in water. Among any of the prlnolpi^ 
roads running through the oouatvy, one ijiay, duriigt tbo hot amtho, 
stiil see hundreds of such institutions affording real relief to thirsty 
travellera — T* 

t Such as Ruikthami and Fi^chai and carnivorous birds and 
beasts. — T, 
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doning their fire» and deities, and deserting their retreats in 
the woods, began to wander hither and' thither (in search of 
food).*^ The holy and great Rishi yi9wamitra, possessed of 
great mtelligeuce* wandered homeless and afflicted with hun- 
ger.*® Leaving his wife and son in some place of shelter, 
the wandered, fireless* and homeless, and regardless of 

food clean and unclean.?^ One day he canae upon a hamlet, in 
the midst of a forest, inhabited by cruel hunters addicted to 
the slaughter of living creatures.*® The little hamlet aboundv 
ed with broken jars and pots made of earth. Dog-skins were 
spread here and there. Bones and skulls, gathered in heaps, of 
boars and asses, lay in different places.*® Cloths stript from, 
the dead lay here and there, and the huts were adorned with 
garlands of used up flowers.^ Many of the habitations again, 
were embellished with sloughs cast off by snakes.®® The 
place resounded with the loud crowing of cocks and hens and 
tile dissonant bray of asses. Here and there the inhabitants 
disputed with one another, uttering harsh words in shrill 
voices,**^ Here and there were temples of gods bearing de^^ 
vices of owls and other birds. Kosounding with the tinkle 
of iron bells, the hamlet abounded with canine packs standr 
ing or lying on every side.** The great Riahi Vi9wamitra, 
urged by pangs of hunger and engaged in search after food, 
entered that hamlet and endeavoured his best to find some- 
thing to eat,®* Though the son of Ku9ika begged repeatedly, 
yet he failed to obtain any meat or rice or fruit or root or 
any other kind of food.®* He then, exclaiming — Alas, great is 
the distress that has overtaken me I — fell down from weakr 
pess in that hamlet of the Chandalas.®* The sage began to 
reflect, saying to himself, — What is best for me to do now ? 
-—Indeed, O best of kings, the thought that occupied him 
was of the means by which he could avoid immediate 
death.*® He beheld, O king, a large piece of flesh, of a dog 
that had recently been slain with a weapon, spread on the 
floor of a ChSndala’s hut.** The sage reflected and arrived at 


* Abandoning his Homa fire.— T. 

t /. c., flowers already offered tg the deities, — T, 
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tlie concltision that he should steal that "meat. And be said 
unto himself, — I have no means now of sustaining life.** 
Theft is allowable in a season of distress for even an eminent 
Iierson. It will not detract from his glory. Even a Brahmana 
for saving his life may do it. This is certain.*® In the first 
place one should steal from a low person. Failing such A 
person one may steal from one’s equal. Failing an equal, one 
may steal from even an eminent and righteous man.®* X shall 
then, at this time when my life itself is ebbing away, steal 
this meat. I do not see demerit in such theft. I shall, 
therefore, rob this haunch of dog’s meat.®^ — Having formed 
this resolution, the great ^age Vi^wamitra laid himself down 
for sleep in that place where the Ohandala was.®* Seeing 
sometime after that the night had advanced and that the 
whole Chandala hamlet had fallen asleep, the holy Yi9wa* 
mltra, quietly rising up, entered that hut.®* The Chandala 
who owned it, with eyes covered with pleghm, was lying 
like one asleep. Of disagreeable visage, he said these harsh 
words in a broken and dissonant voice.®® 

‘The Chandala said, — Who is there, engaged in undoing 
the latch ? The whole Chandala hamlet is asleep. I, how- 
ever, am awake and not asleep. Whoever thou art, thou 
art about to be slain !— These were the harsh words that 
greeted the sage’s ears.®® Filled with fear, his face crimson 
with the blushes of shame, and his heart agitated by 
anxiety caused by that act of theft which he had attempted! 
he answered, saying,®®^ — O thou that art blest with a long life, 
I am Vi9wamitra 1 I have come here in the pangs of hunger. 
O thou of righteous understanding, do not slay me, if thy 
sight be clear !®^ — Hearing these words of that great Jiiahi of 
cleansed soul, the Chandala rose up in terror from his bed 
and approached the sage.®* Joining his palms from reverence 
and with eyes bathed in tears, he addressed Ku9ika’8 son, say- 
ing, — What do you seek here in the night, O Br&hmana !®® — 
Conciliating the Chandala, Yigwamitra said, — I am exceeding- 
ly hungry and about to die of starvation ! I desire to take 
away that haunch of dog’s meat !®® Being hungry I have 
become sinful. One solicitous of food has no bhame. It is 
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hunger that is urging me to this misdeed. It is tot this that 
I desire to take away that haunch of dog’s meat My life- 
breaths are languishing. Hunger has destroyed my Yedio 
lore. I am weak and have lost my senses. I have no scruple 
about /Clean or unclean food. Although I know that it is 
sinful still I wish to take away that haunch of dog’s meat.^* 
After I had £siled to obtain any alms, having wandered from 
house to house in this your hamlet, I set my heart upon this 
sinful act of taking away this haunch of dog’s meet.^* Fire 
is the mouth of the gods. He is also their priest. He should^ 
therefore, take nothing save things that are pure and clean. 
At times, however, that great god becomes a consumer of 
everything. Know that I have now become even like him in 
that respect — Hearing these words of the great Riehi, the 
Chandala answered him, saying, — Listen to me ! Having 
heard the words of truth that I say, act in such a way that 
thy religious merit may not perish Hear, O regenerate 
Riski, what 1 say unto thee about thy duty. The wise say 
that a dog is less clean than a jackal. The haunch, again, of 
a dog is a much worse part than other parts of his body.*^ 
This was not wisely resolved by thee, therefore, O great Rishi^ 
this act that is inconsistent with righteousness, this theft of 
what belongs to a Chandala, this theft, besides, of food that 
is unclean Blessed be thou, do thou look for some other 
means for preserving thy life. O great sage, let not thy 
penances sudor destruction in consequence of this thy strong 
desire for dog’s meat Knowing as thou dost the duties 
laid down in the scriptures, thou shouldst not do an act 
whose consequence is a confusion of duties.* Do not cast off 
righteousness, for thou art the foremost of all persons obser- 
vant of righteousness — Thus addressed, O king, the great 
Rishti VigwAmitra, afflicted by hunger, O bull of Bharata’s 
race, once more said,^ — A long time has passed away without 
my having taken any food I I do not see any means again for 

^ No one of the tluree regenerate orders should take dog’s meat. 
If thou takeat such meat, where .would then the distinction be between 
persons of those orders and men like ChUndftlaa 7^T* 
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preserving my life One should^ when one is dying, pre- 
serve one’s life by any means in one’s power without judging 
of their character. Afterwards, when competent, one should 
seek the acquisition of merit.^’ The Kshatriyas should ob- 
serve the practices of Indra. It is the duty of the Brahmanaa 
to behave like Agni. The Vedas are fire. They constitute my 
strength. I shall, therefore, eat even this unclean food for 
appeasing my hunger That by which life may be preserved 
should certainly be accomplished without scruple. Life is 
better than death. Living, one may acquire virtue.®^ Soli- 
citous of preserving my life, I desire, with the full exercise 
of my understanding, to eat this unclean food. Let me re- 
ceive thy permission." Continuing to live I shall seek the 
acquisition of virtue and shall destroy by penances and by 
knowledge the calamities consequent on my present conduct, 
like the luminaries of the firmament destroying even the 
thickest gloom — 

“ ‘The Ohandala said, — By eating this food one (like thee) 
cannot obtain long life. Nor can one (like thee) obtain 
strength (from such food), nor that gratification which ambrosia 
offers. Do thou seek for some other kind of alms ! Let not 
thy heart incline towards eating dog’s meat ! The dog is 
containly an unclean food to members of the regenerate 
classes — 

“ ‘Vi9wamitra said, — Any other kind of meat is not b^ 
easily had during a famine like this ! Besides, O Chandala, 
I have no wealth (wherewith to buy food) I I am exceeding- 
ly hungry. I cannot move any longer ! I am utterly hopeless I 
I think that all the six kinds of taste are to be found in that 
piece of dog’s meat !®®— 

“ ‘The Ghandala said, — ^Only the five kinds of five-clawed 
animals are clean food for Brahmanaa and Kshatriyas and 
Vaigyas, as laid down in the scriptures. Do not set thy 
heart upon what is unclean (for thee.)** — 

“ ‘ Vi^wamitra said,:r-The great Mishi Agastya, while 
hungry, ate up the Aavura named VatapL I am fellen into 
distress. I am hungry. I shall, therefore, eat that haunch of 
dog’s meat.^*' — 
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‘The Chandala said, — ^Do thou seek some other alms. Tt 
Behoves thee not to do such a thing I Vcfrily, such an act 
should iiever be done by thee. If, however, it pleases theor 
thou Biaytt'take away this piece of dog's meat !^‘— 

“ ‘Vigwamitra 8aicl,---«They that are called good are autho* 
rities in matters of duty. I anr following their example. I 
now regard this dog’s haunch to be better food than anything 
that is highly pure.^* — 

“ ‘The Chandala said,— «That which is the act of an un* 
righteous perscm nan never be regarded as an eternal practice. 
That which is an improper act can never be a proper one. Do 
•«ot commit a sinful act by deception 1^”— 

“ ^Vi^wamitra said, — A man who is a Riahi cannot do what 
is sinful.* In the present case, deer and dog, I think, are 
She same (both being animals). I shall, therefore, eat this 
dog’s haunch 

“ ‘The Chandala said,— Solicited by the Brahmanas, the 
Riahi (Agastya) did that act. Under the circumstances it 
could not be a sin. That is righteousness in wbioh there is 
no sin. Besides, the BrlUimanas, who are the preceptors of 
the three other orders, should be protected and preserved 
by every means.^*^ — 

“ ‘Vitjwamitra said, — I am a Brahman a. This ray body is 
^'friend of mine. It is very dear to me and is worthy of the 
highest reverence from me I It is from the desire of sustam- 
'ing the body that the wish is entertained by me Of taking 
away that dog’s haunch. So eager have I become that I have 
no longer any fear of thee and thy fierce brethren — 

“ ‘The Chandala said, — Men lay down their lives but they 
•^till do not set their hearts 'on food that is unclean. They 
obtain the fruition of all their wishes even in this world by 
conquering hunger. Do thou also conquer thy hunger and 
obtain those rewards !"— 

“ ‘ViQwamitra said,— As regards myself, I am observant of 
rigid vows and my heart is set on peace. For preserving the 
root of all religous merit, I shall eat food that is unclean.^ It 


♦ Agastya was a Ri$hi, He could not do what was sinful— Tt 
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is evident that such an act* would be regarded as righteous iti 
a^ person' of cleansed^ soul. To a person, however, of uncbansed 
soul the eating of dog's flesh would-appear sinful. Even if tHe 
conclusion to which I have arrived be wrong (and if I eat this 
dog's meat) I shall not, for that act, become one like thee 
« ‘The Chandala saidj — It is my settled • conclusion that 1 
should endeavour my best to restrain thee from this sin.- A- 
Brahmana by doing a wicked aet falls from his high stat6. 
Xt is for this that 1 am reproving thee 1*'’ — 

** ‘Vicjwamitra said,T— Kine continue to drink, regardless 
of the croaking of the frogs. Thou const lay no claim to 
what constitutes righteousness (and what not). Do not be .a 
«elf-eulogiser — 

“ ‘The Chandala said,— I have become thy friend. Foe 
this reason only I am- preaching to thoe. Do what is bene- 
ficial. Do not, from temptation, do what is sinful.’"^— 

“ ‘Vi^wamitca said* — If thou be a friend desirous of my 
happiness, do thou then raise me up from this distress ! In 
that case, relinquishing this dog's haunch, I may consider 
myself saved by the aid of righteousness (and not by that of 
sinfulness) !’•— 

“ The Chandala saidj — ‘I dare not make a present of this 
piece of meat to thee, nor can I quietly suffer thee to rob me 
of my own food. If I give thee this meat and if thou take 
it, thyself being a Brahmana, both of us will become liable 
to' sink iii> regions of woe in the next world !®*— 

“ ‘Vi^wamitra said,— -By committing this sinfur aoh today 
I shall certainly save my life which, is very sacred. Having 
saved my life I shall afterwards practise virtue and cleanse 
my soul.- Tell me which of these two is preferable (to die 
without food, or to save my life by taking this food that is 
unclean) — 

“ ‘The Chandala said, — In discharging the duties that 
appertain to one's order or race, one's own self is the best 
judge (of its propriety or impropriety). Thou thyself know* 
eat which of those two acts is sinful. He who would regard 
dog's meat as clean food, I think, would iu matters of food 
abstain, from nothing 
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" *Vi<jwamifera said, — In - accepting (an unclean present) or 
in eating (unclean food) there is sin. When one s life, how« 
ever, is in danger, there is no sin in accepting such a present 
or eating such food. Bcddes, the eating of unclean food, 
when unaccompanied by slaughter and deception and when 
the act will provoke only mild rebuke, is not a matter of 
much consequence.*^— 

** 'The Chandala said, — If this be thy reason for eating 
unclean food, it is then clear thou dost not regard the Veda 
and irya morality I Taught by what thou art going to do, 
I see, O foremost of Brahmanas, that there is no sin in dis- 
regarding the distinctions between food that is clean and food 
that is unclean — 

" 'Vi<;wamitra said, — It is adftt seen that a person incurs a 
grave sin by eating (forbidden food).. That one becomes fallen 
by drinking wine is only a wordy precept (for restraining men 
from drinking). The other forbidden acts (of the same species), 
whatever they be,— in fact, every sin, — cannot destroy erne’s 
merit.** 

“ ‘The Chandala said, — That learned person who takes 
away dog’s meat from an unworthy place (like this), from an 
unclean wretch (like me), from one who (like me) leads such 
a wicked life, commits an act that is opposed to the behaviour 
of those that are called good. In consequence, again, of his 
connection with such a deed, he is certain to suffer the pangs 
of repentance I” — ’ 

“Bhiahma continued, — The Chandala, having said these 
words unto Ku^ika’s son, became silent. Vicjwamitra then, 
of cultivated understanding, took away that haunch of dog’s 
meat.^ The great ascetic, having possessed himself of that 
piece of dog’s meat for saving his life, took it away into the 
woods and wished with his wife to eat it.** He resolved 
that having first gratified the deities according to due rites, 
he should then eat that haunch of dog’s meat at his pleasure.** 
Ignh^ing a fire according to the Brikma rites, the ascetic, 
agreeably to those rites that go by the name of Aindragneya^ 
begat! himself to cook that meat into sacrificial Charti,^ He 
^eii, O Bharata, began the ceremonies in honor of the gods 
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ftttd the Pitris, by dividing that Ch^TVi into many portions 
as were necessary, according to the injunctions of the scrip- 
tures, and by invoking the gods with Indra at their he^ 
(for accepting their shares).*^ Meanwhile, the chief of the 
celestials began to pour copiously. Reviving all creatures 
by those showers, he caused plants and herbs to grow once 
more.*® Vi<?wamitra, however, having completed the rites in 
honor of the gods and the Pitria and having gratified them 
duly, himself ate that meat.*' Burning all his sins after- 
wards by his penances, the sage, after a long time, acquired 
the most wonderful (ascetic) success.®® Even thus, when the 
end in view is the preservation of life itself, ^ould a high- 
souled person possessed of learning and acquainted with 
means rescue his own cheerless self when fallen into distress, 
by all means in his power.** By having recourse to such 
understanding one should always preserve his life. A person, 
if alive, can win religious merit arid enjoy happiness and 
prosperity. For this reason, O son of Kunti, a person of 
cleansed soul and possessed of learning should live and act 
in this world, relying upon his own intelligence in discrimi- 
natiiig between righteousness and its reverse,’ 

Section CXUOL 

Tudhishthira said, — If that which is so howSik and 
which like falsehood should never be an object of regaid, 
be cited (as duty), then what act is there from which I should 
forbear ? Why also should not robbers then be respected 
lam stupified! My heart is pained! All the ties that bind 
me to morality are loosened ! I cannot trawili^isa my miiKl 
and venture to act in the way suggested by you T* 

“Bhishma said,— 'I do not instruct thee in respect of duty, 
taught by what I have heard from the Vedas alone I What 
I have told thee is the result of wisdom and experience. 
This is the honey that the learned have gathered.® Kings 
should gather wisdom from various sources. One cannot 
accomplish his course through the world with the aid of a 
morality that is one-sided.* Duty must spring from the 
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u^nderstanding ; and the practices of those that are good 
should alirays be ascertained, O son of Kuru ! Attend- to these 
words of mine !* Only kings that are possessed of superior 
intelligence can rule, expecting victory. A king should pro-> 
vide for the observance of morality by the aid of his under^ 
standing and guided by knowledge derived from various 
sources.* The duties of a king can never bo discharged by 
rules drawn from a morality that is one-sided. A weak-minded 
king can never display wisdom (in the discharge of his duties) 
iji consequence of his not having drawn any wisdom from the 
examples before him.^ Righteousness sometimes takes the shape 
of unrighteousness. The latter also sometimes takes the shape 
of the former. He who does not know this, becomes con- 
founded when confronted by an actual instance of the kind. 
Before the occasion ‘ comes, one should, O Bharata, compre- 
hend the circumstances under which righteousness and its 
reverse become confused.* Having acquired this knowledge, 
% wise king should, when the occasion comes, act accordingly, 
aided by his judgment. The acts he does at such a time are 
misunderstood by ordinary people.® Some persons are possess- 
ed of true knowledge. Some persons have false knowledge. 
Truly ascertaining the nature of each kind of knowledge, a 
wise king derives knowledge froin them that are regarded as 
good.^° They that are really breakers of morality find fault 
with the scriptures. They that have themselves no wealth 
proclaim the inconsistencies of the treatises on the acquisi- 
tion of wealth.^^ Those who seek to acquire knowledge for 
the object only of earring their sustenance by it, are, O king, 
sinful besides being enemies of morality.^® Wicked men, of 
immature understandings, can never know things truly, even 
as persons unconversant with scriptures are unable in all their 
acts to be guided by reason.^® With eyes directed to the 
faults of the scriptures, they decry the scriptures. Even if 
they understand the true meaning of the scriptures, they are 
still in the habit of proclaiming that scriptural injunctions 
are unsound.^* Such men, by decrying the knowledge of 
others proclaim the supeirioritjr of their own knowledge. They 
tovo ^words for their weapons and words for their arrows 
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anS speak as if they are real masters of their sciences.** 
Know, O Bharata, that they are traders in learning and 
RikshasaB among men. By the aid of mere pretexts they 
cast off that morality which has been established by good and 
wise men.^® It has been hoard by us that the texts of morality 
are not to be understood by either discussion or one’s own 
intelligence. Indra himself has said that this is the opinion 
df the sage Vrihaspati^^ Some are of opinion that no scrips 
tural text has been laid down without a reason. Others 
again, even if they properly nn'lerstand the scriptures, never 
act according to them.^^ One class of wise men declare that 
morality is nothing else than the approved course of the 
world. The man of true knowledge should find out for him- 
self the morality laid down for the good.^® If even a wise 
man speaks of morality under the influence of wrath or con- 
fusion of understanding or ignorance, his deliverances go for 
nothing.®® Discourses on morality made with the aid of an 
intelligence that is derived from the true letter and spirit of 
the scriptures, are worthy of praise and not those which are 
made with the help of anything else. Even the words heard 
from au ignorant person, if in themselves they be fraught 
'with sense, come to be regarded as pious and wise.** In days 
of old, U^anas said unto the Daiteyas this truth, which should 
remove all doubts, that scriptures are no scriptures if they 
cannot stand the test of reason.** The possession or absence of 
knowledge that is mixed with doubts is the san e thing. It be- 
hoves thee to drive oflf such knowledge after tearing it up by 
the roots.** He who does not listen to these words of mii>e 
is to be regarded as one that has suffered himself to be misled. 
Dost thou not see that thou wert created for the accomplish- 
ment of fierce deeds ?** Behold me, O dear child, how, by be- 
taking myself to the duties of the order of my birth, I have 
despatched innumerable Kshatriyas to heaven ! There are 
some that are notde’ightei with me for this.’® Goat, h r e, 
and Kshatriya, were create 1 by Brahman for a similar purpose 
{viz,, for being useful to everybody). A Kshatriya, therefore, 
should incessantly seek the happiness of all creatures.*® The 
sin that attaches to killing a person that sho ild not be killed 
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is equal to that which is incurred by not killing one who 
deserves to be killed. Even such is the established order of 
things which a weak«miudod king thinks of never attending 
to.*' Therefore, a king should display severity in making 
ail his subject observe their respective duties. If this is not 
done, they will prowl like wolves, devouring one another.** 
He is a wretch among Kshatriyas in whose territories robbers 
go about plundering the property of other people like crows 
taking little fishes from water.** Appointing high-born men 
possessed of Vedic knowledge as thy ministers, do thou govern 
the Earth, protecting thy subjects righteously.** That Esha- 
triya who, ignorant of the established customs and contrivan- 
ces, improperly levies taxes upon his people, is regarded as a 
eunuch of his order." A king should neither be severe nor 
mild. If ho rules righteously he deserves praise. A king 
should not cast off both the qualities ; on the other hand, be- 
coming severe (on occasions demanding severity), he should be 
rhild when it is necessary to be so.'* Painful is the observance 
of Kshatriya duties. I bear a great love for thee. Thou art 
created for the accomplishment of severe acts. Therefore, do 
thou rule thy kingdom !** Cakra possessed of great intelligence 
has said that in times of distress the great duty of a king is 
chastising the wicked and protecting the good.’" 

**Yudhi3bthira said, — ‘Is there any such rule (in respect of 
kingly duties) which should, under no circumstances, be violat- 
ed ? I ask thee this, O foremost of virtuous persons 1 Tell 
me, O grandsire 

**Bhishma said, — ‘Ono should always worship Brahmanas 
venerable for learning, devoted to penances, and rich in con- 
duct conformable to the injunctions of the Vedas. This, 
indeed, is a high and sacired duty." Let thy conduct towards 
the Brahmanas be always that which thou observest towards 
the gods. The Brahmanas, if enraged, can inflict diverse 
kinds of wrong, O king.^' If they be gratified, high &me 
will be thy share. If otherwise, great will be thy fear. If 
gratified, the Br&hmanas become like nectar.* If enraged 
they bocome like poison.’ 
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Section OXLIII. 

“Yudhishthira said,— *0 grandsire, O thou of great wis- 
dom, O thou that are conversant with every kind of scripture* 
tell me what the merit is of one who cherishes a suppliant 
that craves for protection 1*^ 

Bhishma said,— ‘Great is the merit, O monarch, in 
cherishing a suppliant. Thou art worthy, O beat of the Bha- 
ratas, of asking such a question.^ Those high-soulcd kings of 
old, viz.^ Givi and others, O king, attained to great bliss in 
heaven by having protected suppliants.^ It is heard that a 
pigeon received with respect a suppliant foe according to 
due rites and even fed him with his own flesh.** 

“Yudhishthira said, — ‘How, indeed, did a pigeon in days 
of old feed a suppliant foe with his own flesh ? What also 
was the end, O Bharata, that he won by such conduct ?** 

“Bhishma said, — ‘Listen, O king, to this excellent story 
that cleanses the hearer of every sin, the story, viz», tfaa6 
Bhrigu*s son (Rama) had recited to king Muchukunda." This 
very question, O son of Pritha, had been put to Bhrigu's soa 
by Muchukunda with due humility^ Unto him desirous of 
listening with humility the son of Bhrigu narrated this story 
of how a pigeon, O monarch, won success (entitling him to 
the highest heavenly bliss),* 

“ ‘The sage said, — O mighty-armed monarch, listen to me 
as I narrate to thee this story that is fraught with truths 
connected with Virtue, Profit, and Pleasure.® A wicked and 
terrible fowler, resembling the Destroyer himself, used in 
days of old to wander through the great forest.^® He was 
black as a raven and his eyes were of a bloody hue. Ha 
looked like Yama himself. His legs were long, his feet shorti 
his mouth large, and his cheeks protruding.^^ He had no 
friend, no relative, no kinsman. He had been cast cf£ by 
them ail for the exceedingly cruel life he led.^® Indeed, n 
man of wicked conduct should be renounced from a distance 
by the wise, for he who injures his own self cannot , be ex- 
pected to do good to others/® Those cruel and wicked-souled 
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*4nen that take the lives of other creatures are always like 
poisonous snakes, a source of trouble to all creatures.^^ Tak* 
in^ his nets with him, and killing birds in the woods, he used 
to sell the meat of those winged creatures, O king, (for liveli- 
hood).'*' Following such conduct, the wicked-souled wretch 
lived for many long years without ever understanding the 
sinfulness of his life.'® Accustomed for many long years to 
sport with his wife in the forest in the pursuit of this profes- 
sion, and stupified by destiny, no other profession was liked 
by him.'' One day as he was wandering through the forest 
intent on his business, a great storm arose that shook the trees 
and seemed about to uproot them.'® In a moment dense masses 
of clouds appeared on the sky, with flashes of lightning play- 
ing amidst them, presenting the aspect of a sea covered with 
merchant boats and vessels.'® He of a hundred sacrifices 
having entered the clouds with a large supply of rain, in a 
moment the Earth became flooded with water.*® While yet 
the rain fell in torrents, the fowler lost his senses through 
fear. Trembling with cold and agitated with fear, he roved 
through the forest.*' The killer of birds failed to find any 
high spot (which was not under water). The paths of the 
forest were all submerged.** In consequence of the force of 
^ shower, many birds were deprived of life or dropped 
down on the ground. Lions and bears and other animals, 
availing of some high spots they had found, lay down to 
rest.** All the denizens of the forest were filled with fear 
in consequence of that frightful storm and shower. Fright- 
ened and hungry, they roamed through the woods in packs 
small and large.*® The fowler, however, with limbs stiffened 
by cold, could neither stop where he was nor move. While 
in this state he eyed a she-pigeon lying on the ground, 
stiffened with cold.** The sinful wight, though himself in 
the same predicament, beholding the bird, picked her up and 
immured her in a cage. Himself overwhelmed with affliction, 
be scrupled not to overwhelm a fellow-creature with affliction.*® 
Indeed, the wretch, through force of habit alone, committed 
that sin even at such a time. He then beheld in the midst 
of >that forest a lordly tree blue as the clouds.*' It was the 
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rosorb of myriads of birds desirous of shade and shelter. It 
seemed’ to have been placed there by the Creator for the good 
ef all creatures like a good man in the world.*^ Soon the 
sky cleared and became spangled with myriads of stats, pre< 
senting the aspect of a magnificent lake smiling with bloomr 
ing lilies.” Turning his eyes towards the clear firmament 
rich with stars, the fowler began to advance, still trembling 
with cold. Beholding the sky cleared of clouds, he cast his 
eyes on all sides and seeing that night was already upon him, 
he began to- think,” — My home is at a great distance from 
where I am ! — He then resolved to pass the night under 
the shade of that tree.** Bowing down to it with joined hands, 
he addressed that monarch of the forest, saying, — I am a 
suppliant for shelter unto all the deities that have this treo 
for their resort !” — ^Having said these words, he spread some 
leaves for a bed, and laid himself down on it, resting hki 
head on a stone. Though overwhelmed with affliction, the 
man soon fell asleep.* **•* — 


Section CXLIV. 

^'Bhishma said,— *In one of the branches of that tree, a 
pigeon with beautiful feathers, O king, lived for many years 
with his family.* That morning his wife had gone out in 
search of food but had not yet returned. Seeing that night 
had come and his wife still unreturned, the bird began to 
indulge in lamentations.* — Oh, great has been the storm and 
painful the shower that came today ! Alas, thou hast» not 
yet returned, O dear wife I Woe is on me, what can be the 
cause that she has not yet come to us !* Is everything right 
with that dear spouse of mine in the forest ? Separated from 
her, this my home appears to me empty !* A house-holder's 
home, even if filled with sons and grandsons and daughters- 
in-law and servants, is regarded empty if destitute of the 
housewife.^ One’s house is not one’s home ; one’s wife only is 
one’s home. A bouse without the wife is as desolate as the 
wilderness.* If that dear wife of mine, of eyes fringed wi0i 
red, of variegated plumes, and of sweet voice, does not com# 
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back today, rfiy li e itself will cease to be of any value/ Of 
excellent vows, sl.e never eats before I eat, and never bathes 
before I bathe. She never sits before I sit down, and never 
lies before I lie down.** She rejoices if I rejoice, and becomes 
sorry when I am sorry. When I am away she becomes cheer- 
less, and when I am angry she ceases not to speak sweetly.® 
Ever devoted to her lord and over relying upon her lord, she 
was over employed in doing what was aggroable to and bene- 
ficial for her lord. Worthy of praise is that person on Earth 
who owns such a spouse 1® That amiable creature knows that 
I am fatigued and hungry. Devoted to me and constant in 
her love, my famous spouse is exceedingly sweet-tempered and 
•worships me devoutly Even the foot of a tree is one's home 
if one lives there with one's spouse as a companion ! Without 
one’s s^use, a very palace is truly a desolate wilderness 
One’s spouse is one's associate in all one's acts of virtue, profit 
and pleasure. When one sets out for a strange land one's wife 
is one's trusted companion.^^ It is said that the wife is the 
richest possession of hor lord. I., this world the wife is the 
only associate of her lord in all the concerns of life.*^* The 
wife is ever the best of medicines that one can have in sick- 
ness and woo.i'^ There is no friend like unto the wife. There 
k no refuge better than the wife. There is no better ally in 
the world than the wife in acts undertaken for the acquisition 
of religious merit.'® He that has not in his house a wife 
•that is chaste and of agreeable speech, should go to the woods. 
SFor such a man there is no difference between home and 
wilderness.' 


* The idea is tliat man comes alone into the world and goes out of 

3;^lone. Only the wife is his true associate, for she alone is a sharer 
of his merits, and without her no merit can be won. The Hindu idea 
of marriage is a complete union. From the day of marriage the two 
become one 
Wd «tto:^acta,-rT> 
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*'Bhishma said, — ^‘Hearing these piteous lamentations of 
the pigeon on the tree, the she-pigeon seized by the fowler 
began to say to herself as follows.^ 

The she -pigeon said, — Whether I have any merit or not, 
verily there is no limit to my good fortune when my dear 
lord thus speaks of me !® She is no wife with whom her 
lord is not content. In the case of women, if their lords be 
gratified with them all the deities also become so.** Since 
the marriage union takes place in the presence of fire, thO 
husband is the wife’s highest deity.* That wife with . whoM 
her husband is not pleased becomes consumed into ashes, even 
like a creeper adorned with bunches of flowers in a forest 
conflagration !** — Having reflected thus, the she-pigeon, afflict- 
ed with woe, and immured by the fowler within his cage, thus 
spoke unto her woe-stricken lord/ — I shall say what is now 
beneficial for thee. Hearing me follow thou my counsel ! 
O dear lord, be thou the rescuer of a suppliant This fowler 
lies here by thy abode, afflicted with cold and hunger 1 Do 
him the duties of hospitality !® The sin that a person com-* 
mits by slaying a Brahmana or that mother of the world-, 
viz,, a cow, is equal to that which one incurs by sufiering ^ 
suppliant to perish (from want of help).® Thou art possessed 
of knowledge of self. It ever behoves one like thee, therefore; 
to follow that course which has been ordained for us as 
pigeons by the order of our birth.*^® It has been heard b^ 
us that the house-holder who practises virtue according to the 
measure of his abilities, wins hereafter inexhaustible regions 
ef bliss.^^ Thou hast sons. Thou hast progeny. 0 birdi 
casting off all kindness for thy own body, therefore, and foi? 
winning virtue and profit, offer worship to this fowler soft 
that his heart may be pleased Do not, O bird, indulge in^ 

* The sense seems to be that our strength, though littl^ should be 
employe i by us in attending to the duties of hospitality in. out bwii^ 

way.— /.‘‘--‘--ill 
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any grief on my account* (See, how unimportant I am !) 
Thou mayst continue to live, taking other wives — The 
amiable ahe-pigeon, overcome with sorrow, and casting her 
eyes upon her lord from the fowler’s cage within which she 
had been immured, said these words unto him/ 

Section OXLVL 

''Bhishma said. — ‘Hearing these words fraught with mora'- 
lity and reason that were spoken by his wife, the pigeon 
became filled with great delight and his eyes were bathed in 
tears of joy.' Beholding that fowler whose avocation was 
the slaughter of birds, the pigeon honored him scrupulously 
according to the rites laid down in the ordinance.® Address- 
ing him, he said, — Thou art welcome today ! Tell me what 
I shall do for thee ! Thou shouldst not repine ! This is 
thy home.*® Tell me quickly what I am to do and what is 
thy pleasure! I ask thee this in affection, for thou ' hast 
solicited shelter at our hands.^ Hospitality should be shown 
to even one’s foe when he comes to one’s house. The tree 
withdraws not its shade from even the person that approaches 
it for cutting it down.® One should, with scrupulous care, do 
the duties of hospitality towards a person that craves for 
shelter. Indeed, one is especially bound to do so if one 
happens to lead a life of domesticity that consists of the five 
sacrifices. ' If one, while leading a life of domesticity, does not, 
from want of judgment, perform the five sacrifices, one loses, 
according to the scriptures, both this and the next world.' 
Tell me then trustfully and in intelligible words what thy 
wishes are ! I will accomplish them all. Do not set thy 
heart on grief !* — Hearing these words of the bird, the fowler 
replied unto him, saying, — I am stiff with cold. Let provi- 
iiion be made for warming me — Thus addressed, the bird 
gathered together a number of dry leaves on the ground, and 

* laterally, thou art at home,* meaning I will not spare any 
trouble in making thee feel and enjoy all the comforts of home in this 
)^laee.*— T. 
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taking a single leaf in his beaks speedily went away for 
fetching lire/® Proceeding to a spot wh^re fire is kept* 
he obtained a little fire and came back to the i^ot. He then 
set fire to those dry leaves, and when they biased forth into 
a vigorous conflagration, he addressed his guest, saying,— Do 
thou trustfully and without fear warm thy lhn]|S H*— -Thua 
addressed, the fowler said, — So be it ! — and set l^iimself to 
warm his stiffened limbs. Recovering (as it were) bis lift* 
breaths, the fowler said unto his winged host,^®~9unger 
is afflicting me. I wish thee to give me some food ! — ^Hearing 
his words the bird said,^* — I have no stores by which to 
appease thy hunger ! We, denizens of the woods, always 
live upon what we get every day/* Like the ascetics of tha 
forest we never hoard for the morrow !* — Having said these 
words, the bird^s face became pale (from shame)/* He began 
to reflect silently as to what he should do and mentally 
deprecated his own method of living.^^ Soon, however, his 
mind became clear. Addressing the slaughterer of his species, 
the bird said, — I shall gratify thee ! Wait for a moment I^*— • 
Saying these words he ignited a fire with the help of some 
dry leaves, and filled with joy, said,^* — I heard in former 
days from high-souled Rishia and gods and Pitria that there 
is great merit in honoring a guest.*® O amiable one, be kind 
to me ! I tell thee truly that my heart is set upon honoring 
thee that art my guest 1*^ — Having formed this resolution, the 
high-souled bird, with a smiling face, thrice circumambulated 
that fire and then entered its flames.** Beholding the bird 
enter that fire, the fowler began to think, and asked himself, 
— What have I done !** Alas, dark and terrible will be my 
sin, without doubt, in consequence of my own acts ! I am 
exceedingly cruel and worthy of reprobation !** — Indeed, 
observing the bird lay down his life, the fowler, deprecating 
his own acts, began to indulge in copious lamentations like 
these/”** 
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“Bhishma said, — ^^The fowler, seeing the pigeon fall into 
ttie fire, became filled with compassion and once more said,‘— 
Alas, cruel and senseless that I am, what have I done ! I 
flwn certainly a mean wretch 1 Great will be my sin for ever- 
lasting years 1® — ^Indulging in such self-reproaches he began 
to say repeatedly, — I am unworthy of credit 1 My under- 
standing is wicked 1 I am ever sinful in my resolves Alas, 
abandoning all kinds of honorable occupation, I have become 
a fowler ! A cruel wretch that I am, without doubt, this 
high-soulel pigeon, by laying down his own life, has read 
me a grave lesson Abandoning wives and sons, I shall 
certainly cast off my very life-breaths that are so dear ! The 
high-souled pigeon has taught me that duty ? From this 
day, denying every comfort to my body, I shall wear it out 
even as a shallow tank in the season of summer !® Capable 
of bearing hunger, thirst, and penances, reduced to emacia- 
tion, and covered with visible veins all over, I shall, by 
diverse kinds of fasts, practise such vows as have a reference 
to the other world T Alas, by giving up his body, the pigeon 
has shown the worship that should be paid to a guest ! 
Taught by his example, 1 shall henceforth practise righteous- 
ness. Righteousness is the highest refuge (of all creatures) ! 
Indeed, I shall practise such righteousness as has been seen 
in the righteous pigeon, that foremost of all winged crea- 
tures 1^ — Having formed such a resolution and said these 
words, that fowler, once of fierce deeds, proceeded to make 
an nnroturning tour of the world,* observing for the while 
the most rigid vows.® He threw away his stout staff, his 
sharp-pointed iron-stick, his nets and springes, and his iron 
cage, and set at liberty the she-pigeon that he had seized 
^nd immured/ 


* 2fahiipratth^na is literally an iinretuming departure. When a 
person leaves home for wandering through the world till death puts a 
stop to his wanderings, he is &aid to go on Mahdpraithilnck*^T% 
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“Bhishma said, — ‘After the fowler had left that spot, the 
she-pigeon, remembering her husband and afflicted with grief 
on his account, wept copiously and indulged in these lamen- 
tations I cannot, O dear lord, recollect a single instance 
of thy having done me an injury ! Widows, even if mothers 
of many children, are still miserable ! Bereft of husband, a 
woman becomes helpless and an object of pity with her 
friends.® I was always cherished by thee, and in consequence 
of the great respect thou hadst for me I was always honored 
by thee with sweet, agreeable, charming, and delightful 
words I sported with thee in valleys, in springs of rivers, 
and on delightful tops of trees !* I was also made happy by 
thee while roving with thee through the skies ! I used to 
sport with thee before, O dear lord, but where are those joys 
now Limited are the gifts of the father, of the brother, 
and of the son to a woman. The gifts that her husband alono 
makes to her are unlimited 1 What woman is there that would 
not, therefore, adore her lord A woman has no protector 
like her lord, and no happiness like her lord. Abandoning all 
her wealth and possessions, a woman should take to her lord as 
her only refuge.^ Life here is of no use to me, O lord, now 
that I am separated from thee ! What chaste woman is there 
that would, when deprived of her lord, venture to bear the 
burden of life?* — Filled with sorrow and indulging in such 
piteous lamentations, the she-pigeon, devoted to her lord, cast 
herself on the blazing fire.® She Ihe^n beheld her (deceased) 
husband adorned with bracelets, seated on a (celestial) car, and 
adored by many high-souled and meritorious beings standing 
around him.^® Indeed, there he was in the firmament, decked 
with fine garlands and attired in excellent robes, and adorned 
with every ornament. Around him were innumerable celestial 
cars ridden by beings who had acted meritoriously while in 
this world.“ Seated on his own celestial car, the bird ascend- 
ed to heaven, and obtaining proper honors for bis deeds in thia 
world, continued to sport in joy, accompanied by his wife,'''“ 
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" Bbishma said, — ‘The fowler, 0 king, happened to see 
that pair while seated on - their celestial oar. Beholding the 
couple he became filled with sorrow (at the thought of his 
own misfortune) and began to refiect upon the means of 
obtaining the same end.^ And he said to himself, — must, 
austerities 1^ those of the pigeon, attain to such a high 
end! — Having formed this resolution, "the fowler, who had 
lived by the slaughter of birds, set out on an unreturning 
journey.* Without any endeavor (for obtaining food) and 
living upon air alone, he cast off all affections from desire of 
acquiring heaven.* After he had proceeded for some distance, 
he saw an extensive and delightful lake full of cool and pure 
water, adorn^ with lotuses and teeming with diverse kinds 
'Of water-fowl.* Without doubt, the very sight of such a 
lake is capable of slaking the desire for drink of a thirsty 
person. Emaciated with fasts, the fowler, however, O king,® 
without casting his eyes upon it, gladly penetrated a forest 
inhabited by beasts of prey, having ascertained previously 
its wide extent. After he had entered the fmrest, he became 
much afflicted by sharp-pointed thorns.' Lascerated and 
tom by prickles, and covered all over with blood, be began 
to wauder in that forest destitute of men but abounding with 
animals of diverse species.* Sometime after, in consequence 
*f lihe friction of some mighty trees caused by a powerfol 
wind, a widespread conflagration arose.' The raging element, 
displaying a splendour like to what it assumes at the end of 
the Tuga, began to consume that large forest teeming with 
tall trees and thick bushes and creepers.* Indeed, with 
flames fanned by the wind and myriads of sparks flying about 
in all directions, the all-consuming deity began to burn that 
dense forest abounding with birds and beasts.'* The fowler, 
desirous of casting off his body, ran with a delighted heart 
towards that spreading conflagration." Consumed by that 
fire the fowler became cleansed of all his sins and attained, 
O best of the Bharatas, to high success." The fever of his 
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heart dispellod, he at last beheld himself in heaveni shin^ 
mg in splendour like Indra in the midst of Yakahaa and 
Oandharvas and" persons crowned with ascetic siicoess.^’ 
Thus, indeed, the pigeon and his devoted spouse, with the 
fowler, ascendbd to heaven for their meritorious acts.^* ' The 
woman who thus follows her lord speedily ascends to heaven 
and shines in splendour there like the she-pigeon: of whom I 
have spoken,** Even this is the old history of the high^souled 
fowler and the pigeon. Even thus did. they earn a highly 
meritorious end* by their righteous acts.*® No evil be&lls 
the person who listens every day to this story or who recites 
it every day, even if error invades his mind.*** O Yudhish^ 
thira, O* foremost of all righteous persons, the protection of 
a suppliant is truly a high act of merit ! Even the slkyer of- 
a cow, by practising this duty, may be cleansed of sin.*® That 
man, however, will never be cleansed who slays a suppliant; 
By listening to this sacred and sin-cleansing story one becomea 
foeed from distress and attains to heaven at last.’ ”*® 


Section CL. 

^'Yudhishthira said, — ‘O best of the Bharatas, when a- 
person commits sin from want of judgment, how may he be 
cleansed- from it ? Tell me everything about it !'* 

“Bhishma said, — ‘I shall in this connection recite to thee 
the old narrative, applauded by the Riehia, of what the re- 
generate Indrota, the son of Cunaka, said unto Janamejaya.® 
There was, in days of yore, a king possessed of great energy, 
called J anamejaya, who was the son of Parikshit. That lord 
of Earth on one occasion, from want of judgment, became 
guilty of killing a Brahmana.® Upon this, all the Brahmanas 
together with his priests abandoned him. Burning day and 
night with regret, the king retired into the woods.® Deserted 
by his subjects too, he took this step for achieving high merit. 
Consumed by repentance, the monarch underwent the moat 


* The theory is that all distresses arise originally from mental error 

which clouds the understanding. Tide — T* 
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rigid austerities.® For washing himself of the sin of Brah- 
manicide he interrogated many Brahmanas, and wandered 
from country to country over the whole Earth 1® I shall 
now tell thee the story of his expiation. Burning with 
the remembrance of his sinful act, Janamejaya wandered 
about/ One day, in course of his wanderings, he met Indrota, 
the son of Cunaka, of rigid vows, and approaching him 
touched his feet.^ The sage, beholding the king before him, 
reproved him gravely, saying, — Thou hsist committed a great 
sin. Thou hast been guilty of foeticide. Why hast thou 
come here What business hast thou with us ^ Do not 
touch me by any inea)is I Go, go away ! Thy presence does 
not give us pleasure Thy person smells like blood. Thy 
appearance is like that of a corpse. Though impure, thou 
soemest to be pure, and though dead thou movest like a 
living being !“ Dead within, thou art of impure soul, for 
thou art ever intent upon sin I Though thou sleepest and 
wakest, thy life, however, is passed iii great misery Thy 
life, O king, is useless ! Thou livest most miserably ! Thou 
hast been created for ignoble and sinful deeds.^® Sires wish 
for sons from desire of obtaining diverse kinds of blessings, and 
hoping they would perform penances and sacrifices, worship the 
gods, and practise renunciation.’*'^^ Behold, the whole race 
of thy ancestors has fallen into hell in consequence of thy 
acts ! All the hopes thy sires had placed upon thee have 
become fruitless Thou livest in vain, for thou art always 
inspired with hatred and malice towards the Brahmanas, — 
them, that is, by worshipping whom other men obtain long 
life, fame, and heaven Leaving this world (when the time 
comes), thou shalt have to fall (into hell) with head downwards 
and remain in that posture for innumerable years in conse- 
quence of thy sinful deeds There thou shalt be tortured by 
vultures and peacocks having iron beaks. Returning thence 
into this world, thou shalt have to take birth in a wretched 
order of creatures If thou thinkest, O king, that this 
^orld is nothing and that the next world is the shadow of 


Making gifts, &c.— T* 
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a shadow, the myrmidons of Yama in the infernal regions will 
convince thee, dispelling thy unbelief !’ — 

Section CLI. 

“Bhishma said, — ^‘Thus addressed, Janamejaya replied unto 
the sage, saying, — Thou rebukest one that deserves to be 
rebuked ! Thou cansurest one that is deserving of censure !* 
Thou upbraidest me and my acts. I implore theb to be 
graceful towards me ! All my acts have been sinful. I burn, 
however, with repentance as if I am in the midst of blazing 
fire My mind, in remembrance of my deeds, is exceedingly 
cheerless. Verily, I am much afraid of Yama How can I 
bear to live without extracting that dart from my heart ? 
O Oaunaka, suppressing all thy wrath, instruct mo now 1* 
Formerly I used to show great regard for Brahmanas. I 
solemnly declare that I shall once more show the same regard 
for them ! Bet not my line be extinct ! Let not the race in 
which I am born sink into the dust It is not proper that 
they who have wronged Brahmanas and have for that, in con- 
sequence of the injunctions of the Vedas, forfeited all claim 
to the respect of the world and to social intercourse with their 
fellowmen, should have any bearer of their names for continu- 
ing their races !® I am overwhelmed with despair. I, there- 
fore, repeat my resolves (about mending my conduct). I pray 
you to protect mo like sages that do not accept gifts protect- 
ing the poor.^ Sinful wights abstaining from sacrifices never 
attain to heaven.* Leaving (this world), they have to pass 
their time in the pits of hell like Fulindas and Khasas.*!*® 
Ignorant as I am, give me wisdom like a learned preceptor 
to his pupil or like a sire to his son ! Be gratified with me, 
O Oaunaka !” — 

“ ^Oaunaka said,—— What wonder is there that a person 


♦ Here amum (the accusative of adm) evidently laeans ‘that* and 
not ‘this.* I think the reference, therefore, is to heaven and not to 
this world. — T. 

t These arc MhQfhai tribes of impure beha'^our.—X, 
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destitute of wisdom should do maRy improper acts ? Know- 
ing this, a person of real wisdom is never angry with creaturos 
(when they become guilty of folly).* * * § ^® By ascending upon- 
the top of wisdom’s palace, one grieves for others, one’s own: 
self being then too pure for becoming an object of other 
people’s grief. In consequence of one’s wisdbm one surveys^ 
all creatures in the world like a person on a nmuntain*- 
top surveying people below.^^ The person who becomes an 
object of censure with good men, who hates good men andt 
who hides himself from their view, never succeeds in obtaining 
any blessing and never understands the propriety of acts.“-f“ 
Thou knowest what the energy and the nobility of the Brah- 
mana is as laid down in the Veda and other scriptures. Act 
now in such a way that tranquillity of heart may be thine and 
let Brahmanas be thy refuge If the Brahmanas cease to* 
be angry with thee, that will ensure thy felicity in heaven^ 
If, again, thou repentest in sin, thy sight will be clear and^ 
thou wilt succeed in beholding righteousness — 

^ Janamejaya said, — lam repenting for my sins. I will 
never again seek to extinguish virtue 1 1 desire to obtain 
blessedness. Be thou gratified with me — 

^Gaunaka said, — ^Dispelling arrogance and pride, O king, 
I wish thee to show regard for me !t Employ thyself in 
the good of all creatures, ever remembering the mandates of 
righteousness.^*' I am not reproving thee from fear or narrow- 
ness of mind or covetousness ! Listen now, with these Brah- 
manas here, to the words of truth I utter I do not ask 
for anything. I shall, however, instruct thee in the ways 
of righteousness. All persons will croak and bray and cry 
fie on me (for what I am going to do).^* They will oven 
call me sinful. My kinsmen and friends will discard me.§ 

* The Bombay edition reads this Terse differently. — T. 

t Bead differently in the Bombay edition. — T. 

t !• s., for my instruotions. — T« 

§ So great was the repugnance felt for the slayer of a Br&hmana 
that to even talk with him was regarded a sin. To instruct such a man 
in the truths of the Vedas and of morality was to desecrate religion 
itself.— T. 
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Without doubt, however, my kinsmen and friends, hearing 
the words I speak, will succeed in vigorously crossing the 
difficulties of Hfe/^ Some that are possessed of great wisdom 
will understand (my motives) rightly. Know, O child, what 
my views are, O Bharata, in respect of the Brahmanaa 
JDo thou (after listening to me) act in such a way that they 
may, through my efforts, obtain every blessing ! Do thou 
also, O king, pledge thy word that thou wilt not again injure 
the Brahmanaa !*‘ — 

“‘Janamejaya said, — I swear, touching even thy feet, that 
I shall never again, in thought, word, or deed, injujre the 
Brahmanas 


Section CLIL 

** *Caunaka said, — I shall for these reasons discourse to thee 
of righteousness, to thee whose heart has been exceedingly 
agitated 1 Possessed of knowledge and great strength, and 
with a contented heart, thou seekest righteousness of thy 
own will A king, first becoming exceedingly stem, then 
shows compassion and does good to all creatures by his acts. 
This is certainly very wonderful.* People say that that king 
who commences with sternness bums the whole world. Thou 
wert stern before. But thou turnest thy eyes on righteous-* 
ness now !* Forsaking luxurious food and all articles of en- 
joyment, thou hast betaken thyself for a long time to rigid 
penances. All this, O Janamejaya, is certain to appear 
wonderful to those kings that are sunk in sin.* That he who 
has affluence should become liberal, or that he who is endued 
with wealth of asceticism should become reluctant td^l|>end 
it, is not at all wonderful. It has been said that the one 
does not live at a distance from the other.** That which 

♦ This version of 6 is offered tentatively. That a person possessed 
of affluence should become charitable is not wonderful. An ascetic, 
again, is very unwilling to exerccise his power. (Witness ' A gastya’s 
nnwillingness to create wealth for gratifying his spouse). What is 
meant by these two persons not living at a distance from each other 
is that the same cause which makes an affluent person charitable 
operates to make an ascetic careful of the kind of wealtli he has.<-rT. 
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is ill-judged produces misery in abundance. That, on the 
Other hand, which is accomplished with the aid of sound 
judgment leads to eitcellent results.*® Sacrifice, gift, com- 
passion, the Vedas, and truth, O lord of Earth, — these five, — • 
are cleansing. The sixth is penance well-performed. This 
last, O Janamejaya, is highly cleansing for kings.^ By be- 
taking thyself to it properly, thou art certain to earn gresCt 
merit and blessedness. SojoBrn to sacred spots has also been 
said to be highly cleansing.® In this connection are cited 
the following verse sung by Yayati : — That mortal who would 
earn life and longevity should, after having performed sacri- 
fices with devotion, renounce thorn (in old age) and practise 
penances.® — The field of Kuru has been said to be sacred. 
The river Saraswati has been said to be more so. The tirthas 
of the Saraswati are more sacred than the Saraswati herself ; 
and the tirtka called Prithiulaka is more sacred than all the 
tirthas of the Saraswati, One that has bathed in Prithudaka 
and drunk its waters will not have to grieve for a premature 
deaih.^® Thou shouldst go to MahasaraSy to all the tirthas 
designated by the name of Piishkara, to Prabhasa, to the 
northern lake Manasa, and to Kalodaka. Thou shalt then 
regain life and acquire longevity.^^ Lake Manasa is on the 
spot where the Saraswati and the Dri(jadwati mingle with 
each other, A person possessed of Vedic knowledge should 
bathe in these places. Manu has said that liberality is the 
best of all duties, and that renunciation is better than 
liberality.*'® In this connection is cited the following verse 
composed by Satyavat. (One should act) as a child full of 
simpliKty and destitute of either merit or sin,^® As regards 
all creatures there is in this world neither misery nor happi- 
nees. (That which is called misery and that which is called 
happiness are the results of a diswrought imagination). 
Even this is the true nature of all living creatures.^* Of all 
creatures, their lives are superior who have betaken them- 
selves to renunciation and abstained from acts both meri- 
torious and sinful, I shall now tell thee those acts which 


** That which is ammihthitam is mmagram kdrpangam, — T, 
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are best for a king.^''* By pjitfcing forth thy might and 
liberality do thou conquer heaven, O king ! That man who 
possesses the attributes of might and energy succeeds in 
attaining to righteousness,^^® Do thou rule the Earth, O 
king, for the sake of the Brahman as and for the sake of 
happiness. Thou usedst formerly to condemn the Brahman as. 
Do thou gratify them now.” Though they have cried fie on 
thee and though they have deserted thee, do thou still, 
guided by knowledge of self, solemnly pledge thyself never to 
injure them ! Engaged in acts proper for thee, seek what 
is for thy highest good.^^ Amongst rulers some one becomes 
as cool as snow ; some one, as fierce as fire ; some one becomes 
like a plough (uprooting all enemies); and some one, again, 
becomes like a thunder-bolt (suddenly scorching his foes)d’ 
He who wishes to prevent self-destruction should never mix 
with wicked wights for general or special reasons,*^® From a 
sinful act committed only once, one may cleanse one s self by 
repenting for it. From a sinful act committed twice, one 
may cleanse one’s self by vowing never to commit it again.’^ 
From such an act committed thrice, one may cleanse one’s self 
by the resolution to bear one’s self righteously ever afterwards. 
By committing such an act repeatedly, one may cleanse one’s 
self by a sojourn to sacred places. One who is desirous of 
obtaining prosperity should do all that results in blessed- 
ness.^^ They who live amidst fragrant odors themselves be- 
come fragrant in consequence. They, on the other hand, 
who live in the midst of foul stench thomsolves become 
foul.*’' One devoted to the practice of ascetic penances ia 
soon cleansed of all one’s sins. By worshipping the (hovia) 
fire for a year, one stained by diverse sins becomes purified.** 
One guilty of foeticide is cleansed by worshipping the fire for 
three years. One guilty of foeticide becomes cleansed at even 
a hundred Vojanas from Mahasara, or the tirthas called 
Pushkara, or Prabhasa, or Manasa on the north, if only one 


* Nilalcantha explains that vah here mean,', patience (otrength to 

bear), and ojas (energy) means restraint of the ficu^ej, — T, 
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nets otit for any of them.^^ A slayer of creatures is cleansed 
bf his 811)8 by saving from itxnninent peril as many creatures 
bf that paiiicular species as have been slain by hiih.** Mann 
has said that by diving in water after thrice reciting the 
Aghamarshana ma'ntrm, one reaps the fruits of the final 
bath in a Horse-aacrifice-t*^ Such an act very soon cleanses 
bne of all one’s sins, and one regains in consequence the 
esteem of the world. All creatures become obedient to such 
h person, like helpless idiots (obedient to those that surround 
them).** The gods and Aeuraa, in days of yore, approaching 
the celestial preceptor Vrihaspati, O king, humbly enquired 
of him, saying, — Thou knowest, O great Rishi, the fruits of 
virtue, as also the fruits of those other acts that lead to 
hell in the next world.** Does not that person succeed 
in liberating himself from both merit and sin with whom 
the two (weal and woe) sre equal ? Tell us, O great Riahi^ 
what the fruits of righteousness are, and how does a righteous 
person dispel his sins — 

u 'Vrihaspati answered, — having committed sin through 
folly, one does meritorious acts understanding their nature. 
One succeeds, by such righteousness, in cleansing one’s self 
from sin even as a piece of dirty cloth is washed clean 
by means of some saline substance.^^ One should not boast 
after having committed sin. By having recourse to faith and 
by freeing one’s self from malice, one succeeds in obtaining 
blessedness.** That person who covers the faults, even when 
voxpoaed, of good men, obtains blessedness even after commit- 


* Both the vernacular tranelatorb have rendered the second line 
of verse 25 wrongly. They seem to think that a person by setting out 
* for any of the sacred waters from a distance of a hundred yojanat he* 
comes cleansed. If this meaning be accepted, then no man who lives 
within a hundred yojanai of any of them has any cha,n€e of beizig 
cleansed. The sense, of course, is that such is the efficacy of these 
tirthaB that a man becomes cleansed by approaching even to a spot 
within a hundred goJanoB of their several sites. — T. 

t These mantras form a part of the morning, noon, and evening 
^pfayer of every Brfthmana. Aghamarshana was a Vedic ^ishi of great 
aaactit 
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ting A$ the sun rising at morn dispels all ddrknoes^ 

one dispels all one's sins by acting righteously.-—'^* 

^*Bhishma contiitued, — ^‘Indfoia the son of Ounaka, having 
said these words unto king Janamejaya, assisted him, by bi$ 
ministrations, in the performance of the Horse-sacrifice.** 
The king, cleansed of his sins, and regaining blesaednesr, 
shone with splendour like a blazing fire, and that slayer of 
foes then entered his kingdom like Soma in his full form 
entering heaven/ 


Section CLHI. 

^‘Yudhishthira said, — ‘Hast thou, O grandsire, ever seen 
er heard of any mortal restored to life after having succumbed 
to death 

“Bhiahma said, — ‘Listen, Oking, to this story of the dis- 
course between a vulture and 9 jackal as it happened of old. 
Indeed, the occurrence took place in the forest of Naimisha,^ 
Once upon a time a Brahmana had, after great difficulties, 
obtained a sou of large expansive eyes. The child died of 
infantile convulsions.* Some (amongst his kinsmen), exceed- 
ingly agitated* by grief and indulging in loud lamentations, 
took up the boy of tender years, that sole wealth of his 
family.* Takii^ the deceased child they proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the crematorium. Arrived there they began to take 
the child from one another’s breast and cry more bitterly in 
griefl* Becollecting with heavy hearts the former speeches of 
their darling again and again, they were unaUe to return home 
casting the body on the bare grouncU* Summoned by their 
cries, a vulture came there and said these words ; — Go ye away 
and do not tarry, ye that have to cast off but one child 
Kinsmen always go away leaving on this spot thousan<j[^ of 
men and thousands of women brought here in course o^Timf.f 
^hold» the whole universe is subject to weal and^ woe ! 
Union and disunion may be seen in .tiirn^® They that have 
come to the crematorium bringing with them the dead bodiesof 
kinsmen, and they that sit by those bodies (from affeetion), 
Ihemselves dieappear from the world in euns^^ue^ce 0/ thei^ 
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own acts when the allotted . periods of their own lives rim 
out.^® There is no need of your lingering in the crematori* 
um, this horrible place, that is full of vultures and jackals and 
that abounds with skeletons and inspires every creature with 
dread 1“ Whether friend or foe, no one ever comes back to 
life having once succumbed to the power of Time. Such, 
indeed, is the fate of all creatures.^* In this world of 
mortals, every one that is born is sure to die. Who shall 
restore to life one that is dead and gone on the way ordain- 
ed by the Destroyer At this hour when men are about 
to close their daily toil, the Sun is retiring to the Asia 
hills. Go ye to your homes, casting oflF this affection for the 
child — Hearing these words of the vulture, the grief of 
the kinsmen seemed to abate, and placing the child on the 
bare ground they prepared to go away.“ Assuring them- 
selves of the fact that the child had died and despairing 
of seeing him again, they began to retrace their steps, in- 
dulging ill loud lamentations.^® Assured beyond doubt, and 
despairing of restoring the dead to life, they cast off that 
offspring of their race, and prepared to turn back from that 
spotJ^ At this time a jackal, black as a raven, issued out of 
his hole and addressed those departing kinsmen, saying, — 
Surely, ye that are kinsmen of that deceased child have no 
affection There the Sun still shineth in the sky, ye fools ! 
Indulge your feelings, without fear 1 Multifarious are the 
virtues of the hour. This one may come back to life Spread- 
ing a few blades of Ku^a grass on the ground and abandoning 
that dear child on the crematorium, why do ye go away with 
hearts of steel and casting off every affection for the darling 
Surely, ye have no affection for that sweet-speeched child of 
tender years, whose words, soon as they left his lips, used to 
gladieii you greatly Behold the affection that even birds 
and beasts bear towards their offspring ! Theirs is no return 
for bringing up their young ones !*- Like the sacrifices of 
the Mishia (that are never undertaken from desire of fruit 
or rewards) the affection of quadrupeds, of birds, and in- 
sects, bears no reward in heaven.^® Though delighting in 
their children; they arc ne^'er seen to derive any benefit 
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from the latter either here or hereafter. Tet they cherish 
their young ones with affection I** Their children, growing up, 
never cherish them in age. Yet are not they grieved when 
they do not behold their little ones?-* Where, indeed, is 
affection to be seen in human beings that they would own 
the influence of grief ?* Where would you go leaving here 
this child who is the perpetuater of his race ? * Do you shed 
tears for him for some time, and do you look at him a little 
longer with affection ! Objects so dear are, indeed, difficult to 
abandon. It is friends and not others that wait by the side 
of him that is weak, of him that is prosecuted in a court of 
law, of him that is borne towards the crematorium.*® Life- 
breaths are dear unto all, and all feel the influence of affec- 
tion. Behold the affection that is cherished by even those 
that belong to the intermediate species How, indeed, 
can you go away, casting off this boy of eyes large as the 
petals of the lotus, and handsome as a newly-married youth 
washed clean and adorned with floral garlands ? ^ — Hearing 
these words of the jackal that had been indulging in such 
expressions of touching grief, the men turned back for the 
sake of the corpse.’*^ 

‘The vulture said, — Alas, ye men destitute of strength 
of mind, why do ye turn back at the bidding of a cruel 
and moan jackal of little intelligence ?’* Why do you mourn 
for that compound of five elements deserted by their presid- 
ing deities, no longer tenanted (by the soul), motionless, and 
stiff as a piece of wood ? Why do you not grieve for your 
own selves ?** Do you practise austere penances by which 
you will succeed in cleansing yourselves from sin ! Every- 
thing may be had by means of penances. What will lament- 
ations do ?** Ill-luck is born with the body.t It is in 

* In the first line of 26 the correct reading is Kutah and not Kritah 
as adopted by the Burdwan translators. — T. 

t /. a, beasts and birds. The vernacular translators wrongly ren- 
der it^*Bebold the affection that is cherished by those that are good 
towards even the beasts and birds 1* — T. 

t The correct reading is Murttind, (as in the Bombay text) and not 
The Burdwan version adopts the incorrect reading.— T. 
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eonaequ&nce of that ill-luck that thi^ hoy has 4oparted« 
plunging you into infinite grief Wealths kine^ gold* pre- 
cious gems, children, all have their root in penances. 
Penances again are the result of yoga (union of the son} 
with Godhead).*® Amongst creatures, the measure of weal or 
woe is dependant on the acta of a previous life. Indeed, 
every creature comes into the- world, taking with him his own 
measure of weal and woe.*^ The son k not bound by the- 
acts of the sire, or the sire by those of the son. Bound by 
their own acts good and bad, ail have to travel by thk 
common road.** Duly practise all the duties, and abstaiiv 
from acts of unrighteousness ! Reverentially wait, according 
to the directions of the scriptures, upon the gods and the 
Brahmanas !*• Oast off sorrow and cheerlessness, and abstain 
from parental affection ! Leave the child on this exposedi 
ground, and go ye away without delay I*® The acter alone 
enjoys the fruits of acts, good or bad, that he does. What 
concern have kinsmen with them Casting ofif a (deceased) 
kinsman however dear, kinsmen leave this spot. With eyes 
bathed in tears, they go away, ceasing to display affection 
for the dead.** Wise or ignorant, rich or poor, every one 
succumbs to Time, endued with acts good and bad.** What 
will you do by mourning ? Why do you grieve for one that 
is dead ? Time is the lord of all, and in obedience to his 
very nature he casts an equal eye on all things.** In pride 
of youth or in helpless infancy, bearing the weight of years or 
lying in the mother s womb, every one is subject to be assailed 
by Death. Such, indeed, is the course of the world I— 

'The jackal said, — ^Alas, the affection cherished by your 
weeping selves that are overwhelmed with grief for your 
deceased child has been lessened by that light-brained vul- 
ture !** Even this must be the case, since in consequence of 
kk well-applied words fraught with tranquillity and capable 
of producing conviction, there that one goes back to the town, 
easting off affection that is so difScult to abandon Alas, 
I had supposed that great is the grief felt by men indulging 
in loud lamentations for the death of a cliild and for the 
corpse on a cremetorinm, like tbet of kine bereft of calves Yf 
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Today, however, I understand what the measure of grief is 
of human beings on earth ! Witnessing their great affection 
I had shed tears myself !*• (It seems however, that their 
affection is not strong I) One should always exert. Thence 
'does one succeed through destiny. Exertion and destiny, 
joining together, produce fruits.®® One should always exert 
with hopefulness. How can happiness be had from despon-* 
dency ? Objects of desire may be won by resolution. Why 
then do you go back so heartlessly V®^ Where do you go, 
abandoning in the wilderness this son of your own loins, 
this perpetuater of the race of his sires ?®* Stay here till the 
sun sets and the evening twilight comes. You may then take 
away this boy with yourselves or stay here with him ’®'' — 

“ ‘The vulture said, — I am, ye men, a full thousand years 
of age today, but I have never seen a dead creature, male 
or female or of ambiguous sex, revive after death !®* Some 
die in the womb ; some die soon after birth ; some die (in in- 
fancy) while crawling (on all fours) ; some die in youth ; and 
some in old age.®® The fortunes of all creatures, including 
even beasts and birds, are unstable. The periods of life of 
all mobile and immobile creatures are fixed boforohaiid.®® 
Bereaved of spouses and dear ones and .filled with sorrow for 
(the death of ) children, men leave this spot every day with 
agonised hearts for returning home.®’^ Leaving on this spot 
both friends and foes numbering by thousands, kinsmen 
afflicted with grief go back to their homes.®* Oast off this 
lifeless body which has no longer any animal heat in it and 
which is as stiff as a piece of wood 1 Why then do you not 
go away, leaving the body of this child which has become 
like a piece of wood and whose life has entered a new 
body ?®® This affection (which ye are displaying) is unmean- 
ing, and this hugging of the child is fruitless. He does not 
see with his eyes or hear with his ears.®® Leaving him here, 
go ye away without delay Thus addressed by me in words 
which are apparently cruel but which in reality are fraught 
with reason and have a direct bearing with the high religion 
of emancipation, go ye back to your respective homes 
Addressed thus by the vulture endued with wisdom and know- 
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ledge and capable of imparting intelligence and awakening 
the understanding, those men prepared themselves to turn 
their backs upon the crematorium. Grief, indeed, increaseth 
to twice its measure at sight of its object and at the remem- 
brance of the acts of that object (in lifey’* Having heard 
these words of the vulture, the men resolved to leave the spot. 
Just at that time the jackal, conning thither with quick steps, 
cast his eyes on the child lying in the sleep of death.*’* 

" ‘The jackal said, — Why, indeed, do ^^ou leave, at the 
vulture's bidding, this child of golden complexion, adorned 
with ornaments, and capable of giving the obsequial cake to 
his ancestors ?'** If you abandon him, your affection will not 
come to an end, nor these piteous lamentations ! On the other 
hand, your grief will certainly be greater.'**’ It is heard that 
a Oudra named Cvmvuka having been slain and righteousness 
having been upheld by Rama of true prowess, a (dead) Brah- 
mana child was restored to Iife.**^^ Similarly the son of the* 
royal sage Cvvefca had died (prematurely). But the monarch, 
devoted to virtue, succeeded in reviving his dead child.*’® 
After the same manner, in your case also, some sage or deity 
may be willing to grant yoiir desire and show compassion to 
you that are crying so piteously ! ® — Thus addressed by the 
jackal, the mej), afflicted with grief and full of affection for 
the child, retraced their steps, and placing the child's head 
on their laps one after another, began to indulge in copious 
lamentations. Summoned by their cries, the vulture, comij)g 
to that spot, once more spoke unto them as follows. 


* The allusion is to the story of Bima having restored a dead 
Br&hmana boy. During Kama’s righteous reign there were no prema- 
ture deaths in his kingdom. It happened, however, one day that a 
Brfthmana father came to Kama’s court and complained of the prema- 
ture death of his son. Bilma instantly began to enquire after the cause. 
Some sinful act in some corner of the kingdom, it was suspected, had 
caused the deed. Soon enough B&ma discovered a Cudra of the name 
of Camviika engaged in the heart of a deep forest in ascetic penances. 
The king instantly cut off the man’s head inasmuch as a Cudra by birth 
had no right to do what that man was doing. As soon as righteousness 
was upheld, the deceased BrAhtnana boy revived. (Rimftyana, Uttara 

kdndam).— T. 
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